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What Should a Writer Read? 


AUGUST DERLETH 


THE TRUTH ABOUT WRITING FOR TV 
Barbara Corcoran 


Manuscript Market News Direct from Editors . . . Books 


for Writers . . . Contests and Awards 


Market Lists: 


Television 


Poetry (including light verse) 


AUTHOR 
JOURNALIST 


SO YOU'VE WRITTEN A BOOK! 


There it is... the fruits of your labor. Now what? Where do you turn, 
what do you do to transform this manuscript into a printed, bound, 


fe jacketed BOOK? 
i To guide and assist the aspiring author, Comet Press Books has pre- 


pared an author’s manual. Titled How To Publish Your Book, it 

. * shows you how to avoid headaches and heartaches when you have your 

T0 - = published. It is yours free. Simply clip the coupon and send 
or it. 


AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE! 
PUBLISH Comet Press Books is the only subsidy publishing house with its 
own affiliated printing plant. We offer a COMPLETE publishing 
service from typesetting to binding at a remarkably low cost. 
OUR COMET’S COMPLETE PUBLISHING 
PROGRAM INCLUDES: 
EXPERT EDITING — Our editors proofread, correct weak spots and 
B00 K ] tighten up manuscripts in collaboration with the author. 
PRODUCTION AND DESIGN — Each book is tastefully printed on 
a fine paper and bound with a beautifully designed jacket. 
LOW SUBSIDIES 
EXTENSIVE DISTRIBUTION — Comet markets your book to book- 
“ a a stores, wholesalers, schools, libraries. Subsidiary rights (book clubs, 
2 movies, reprints, etc.) are also explored on each book. 
PROMOTION — At no cost includes national newspaper and maga- 


: zine advertising, press releases, reviews, personal appearances, mail 
campaigns. 


WHAT COMET AUTHORS SAY: 


u ide I am quite excited about my book. The art work for the jacket is beauti- 
+ . ful. I am just very, very pleased with it. M. W. Pritchard 


of my Death Below Zero. ] was impressed with the promotion you are 


. 4 . Thank you for the many fine things you are doing to promote the sale 
- f or - giving the book via radio and TV. Helen Head 


I had my interview and broadcast over KFOX. All my friends who heard 


, the 30 minute broadcast told me it went over big. 
a u or $ Madge Brissenden 


Pleased with the advertisement on Ark to Zoo in the Saturday Review. 
Our largest department store, bookstore and best gift shop have all 
asked to have autograph parties. And the Columbia television staff, | am 
told, is interested. P. B. Heckel 

I received the royalty check, which based on a 3 month period of 
El Miedo, seems to indicate that the book will justify the faith you have 
put in it, Earl Cloud 


MAIL 


Comet Press Books, Name 
THIS 200 Varick St., N.Y. 14 


Cou PON Dept. AJ-3 Street 
TODAY! Please send me, at no City 


obligation, HOW TO 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. State 
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AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, founded in 1916, is published 
monthly at 1313 National ‘Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, 
Kansas. Nelson Antrim Crawford, Editor and Publisher. 

Send changes of address and all other communications to 
the address above. Changes of address must be received by 
the 10th of the month to , or? the following issue. 
Subscription price in . S. A., $3 for 2 years, $2 for 1 year. 
Outside U. S. A., $4 for Fe years, $2.50 for 1 year. Single 
copies, 25 cents each. 

Manuscripts and other material submitted should be accom- 
panied by stamped, self-addressed envelope care is 
exercised in handling, but AUTHOR & JOURNALIST assumes 
no ony TE for loss or damage. 

Printed in U. S. A. Entered as second class matter at the foet 
Office at Boulder, Colorado, under the act of March 3, 1879 


Copyright 1959 by Nelson Antrim Crawford. 
Marcu, 1959 


Series Nets $1800 


“Your encouragement and assistance 
have enabled me to keep up a steady flow 
of stories and features appearing in Texas 
leading newspapers and in magazines all 
over the nation. My most recent sale was 
a series amounting to over $1,800.00. 
Writing is one of ft greatest of all pro- 
fessions.”’ 


Lucille Anderson, Trinity, Tex. 


Learn to Write 


from the Only School of 
Writing Accredited by the 
National Home Study Council 


Of home study schools throughout the nation to 
receive accreditation by the National Home Study 
Council, Palmer Institute is the only school teach- 
ing creative writing to be so honored. 

What this may mean to you as a writer seeking 
to learn the professional techniques that editors 
look for, can readily be seen by the following re- 
view of the Council's rigid standards: 

To be accredited by the NHSC, a school must 
offer an educationally sound and up-to-date course, 
have a competent faculty, admit only qualified 
students, advertise truthfully, keep its tuition 
charges reasonable, show a good record of ethical 
relationships with students, and be financially 
sound. 


Learn from Successful Writers 

Palmer’s unique method of training has helped 
hundreds of new as well as established writers 
find the most direct road to recognition and profit 
—in not just one field of writing, but in all. Fic- 
tion and articles for magazines, TV, and specialized 
publications. Palmer is endorsed by famous authors 
and hundreds of successful graduates. You receive 
individual coaching by professional writers who 
give helpful, detailed instruction showing how to 
write salable material. 


Free Lesson Shows How 
So that you may see for yourself how you may 
“cash in” on the opportunities offered now in 
writing ,send for free typical lesson package and 
40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” 
No obligation. No salesman will call. Send now 
before you forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Only School of Writing Accredited by National 
Home Study Council 
Since 1917 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-39 Approved 
Hollywood 28, California for Veterans 


Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 


ERE ee Institute of Authorship 
0 N. G-39 
Hollywood 28, Cal 


Please send me free typical lesson ole and 40- 
page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” explain- 
ing how you help new writers get started and experienced 
writers increase their income. 

Mr. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
City 
Address 
Please print clearty. Veterans: check here oO 
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AUTHORS 


@ If you have a typewritten book MS—on any 
subject—(25,000 words and up)—you are 
cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read 
without delay, FREE, and if accepted will be 
published promptly and adequately. 

We are long-established subsidy book publish- 
ers bringing new writers’ books before the 
public for nearly forty years. We offer you 
competent editorial treatment; able art work; 
punctual printers; copies for newspaper re- 
views; cataloguing; distribution through deal- 
a and circulars to author’s personal mailing 
ist. 

SEND YOUR BOOK NOW 

We will see that it receives every possible 
chance to be published without delay. Most 
titles are published on a subsidy plan with 
higher royalty, though on occasion we offer 
straight royalty when possible. 

YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our 
Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, num- 
bers over 500 volumes published through the 
years. 


DorrANCE & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 
131 North 


20th Street PHILADELPHIA 


PENNA. 
Dept. A 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 


your time, labor and skill. Your book, your 
story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we 
will submit it to the most appropriate mar- 
kets on a straight 10% commisson basis in 
event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 
Short stories over 2,000 words 
TV scripts—One act 


Three acts 7.50 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


Will Lozier 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


What Readers Say 


Best Criticism: ‘I Don’t Like 

The best criticism I ever got on a manuscript— 
among many criticisms, outright rejections, and 
acceptances—was the simple words: “I don’t like 
it.” I felt sure the editor was telling the truth. 

If I go into a store and try on a suit of clothes, 
I often say merely, “I don’t like it.” If the clerk 
is any good, that satisfies him. He may not agree 
but he won't argue. I’m the customer—and the 
customer, they say, is always right. 

Why should a writer expect an editor—who’s a 
prospective customer—to say any more? If the 
editor struggles to give a reason, probably it will 
be a rationalization he might as well admit, in 
the words of the old rhyme— 

I do not like you, Dr. Fell— 
The reason why I cannot tell. 
I do not like you, Dr. Fell. 
E. Ray SCHENDEL 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Winnings Could Stock a Store 

Most times my efforts have been futile. I've 
lost count of the rejection slips as they helped 
start the fire in my kitchen incinerator. But there 
have been checks, none very large, but welcome 
and an inspiration to never give up the ship. 

Checks have come from True Confessions, True 
Experience, True Story, and these don’t mean that 
I specialize in confession magazines—because the 
Chicago Tribune, TV World, Grit, and Fate have 
sent welcome checks also. 

Now I’ve joined a writers’ club and at each 
meeting I’ve been able to report a sale, if it was 
only $1 for a quatrain. 

Writing is competition, and to compete with 
thousands of others, I started entering contests. 
For 25 words or less, a last line*to a jingle, naming 
a picture, or sending questions to be used on 
radio, or being a contestant on a radio or TV 
quiz, my prizes have been toiletries, two bicycles, 
four watches, a portable TV _ set, a washing 
machine, three compacts, sheets and_ pillowcases, 
four hats, a grey fox fur scarf, a vacuum cleaner, 
clothing, a clock radio, an electric broiler, a 
pop-up toaster, cigarettes, groceries, theatre 
tickets, cash, plane trips, a football, a basketball, 
subscriptions, and candy, pounds and pounds of 
it, which caused me to go on a diet. 

These led me to join contest clubs, a state and a 
local, and I've met many people who have won 
much more than I have. Several have authored 
books in conjunction with their contesting. 

I continue to enter contests, and also try an 
occasional biography, a poem or short-short story. 
Maybe some day an editor will smile at one of 
them—I keep hoping. 

LuLu NETHAWAY 
Oakland, Calif. 


In the Sea of Hope 


Just a line to let you know we writers out here 
in the sea of hope think your magazine is tops. It 
means so much to all of us. 

May you and all of your staff always be able to 
keep up the fine work you have done in the past. 

CHAPIN 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Autuor & JOURNALIST 


$3.00 

5.00 

3.00 

Two acts 5.00 
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The Poets Correspond 

I mentioned to §. Omar Barker that he wrote 
serious and light verse with equal facility. This 
came in reply (and I’m sure could be used, if you 
like) — 

As for my “equal facility”: 

The verse I write with most facility 
Rates awful low in salability 

For though of same I write a passel 
To sell the durn stuff ain’t so facile. 

And this verse by Pameler Stevens appeared in 
the Oregonian August 31, 1958 (Ethel Romig 
Fuller’s column): 

For a Light-Verse Lady 
Ethel Jacobson) 
How many women may she be? 
To prove her versatility 
She sometimes doffs her cap and bells 
For wreaths of rue and asphodels. 
1 thought this was charming. Incidentally, | 
had to reply to the lady, of course: 
What manner of woman herein dwells 
In cap and bells AND asphodels? 
Maybe therein lies your clue: 
When they passed out head, they gave her two. 
ETHEL JACOBSON 
Fullerton, Calif. 


Weird Tales Wanted 

I am seeking the May, June, July and August 
issues of Weird Tales (no longer published) for 
the year 1937, and I would be deeply grateful to 
any of your readers who might have these copies 
and would lend them to me for a two-week period. 
I would pay for the trouble, of course, of having 
them mailed to me and also give a good tip ($5) 


for the privilege of keeping the four magazines 
for the two weeks. 

Would you be so kind as to run this notice in 
your “letters” column in the hope that someone 
among your many readers may have saved Weird 
Tales in its heyday? I do not imply that writers 
are any more weird than other persons, but I be- 
lieve that some writer who contributed to this 
magazine undoubtedly kept copies and may be 
constrained to help me. 

Larston D. FARRAR 
Suite 889 
National Press Bldg. 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Magazines in Library of Congress 

Living in the Washington, D. C., area, I study 
poetry markets at the Library of Congress, and 
thus have discovered that there are many publica- 
tions unavailable there. 

Writing to one editor whose magazines are not 
received by the library, I learned that “my pub- 
lications are not in the Library of Congress be- 
cause I never apply for copyright on them.” 

I was sure I'd seen uncopyrighted publications 
in the library, so I talked to a few staff members. 
Here’s what I learned: 

Any magazine, copyrighted or not, can apply 
to the Library of Congress to be received for the 
Current Periodicals Reading Room, where pros- 
pective contributors could call for it and study its 
particular needs before submitting. 

Editors should send one sample copy to Mr. 
Kuwano, Exchange and Gift Division, The Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 

That’s all there is to it—you don’t even need to 


COMPARE 


The experts tell us that it’s never a good idea to 
refer to your competition openly. We wouldn’t know. 
We're editors, writers and teachers—not advertising 
men. But we do know, and we say to you with all of 
the conviction we command, that NYS compares favor- 
ably on every count with even the most expensive 
writing courses, 

We invite you to make the comparison. We urge you, 
in fact, to investigate what each course offers before 
taking any. 

You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their personal 
direction at home in your spare time.) 

You'll discover that NYS assignments are interesting, 
stimulating, intensely practical. And that, with extra- 
curricular scripts, there are 62 planned projects in 
writing——all you will ever need. 


Marketing-Professional 10% Basis 
Finally, you’ll find that NYS actually markets your 
salable manuscripts for you through a _ nationally- 
known literary agent who knows the entire range of 
literary markets intimately. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 


1. Sales to the SATURDAY EVENING POST (one when 
the author was only half through the course). 


2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including 
COSMOPOLITAN. 
3. ATLANTIC, HOLIDAY, SATURDAY EVENING 


POST, 2 books—and a major book club choice— 
all for one NYS graduote. These are examples. 


We shall be glad to tell you about sales made for 
NYS graduates to the entire range of markets. 


WITH ALL OTHER 
WRITING COURSES 


3 THE NYS BONUS EXPLODES! 
THE BEST JUDGES - ACTIVE STUDENTS - SAY: 


“The greatest thing that ever happened to would-be 
writers. It is priceless .. . In these first few chapters of 
your book alone, there is such a wealth of ideas, that they 
alone are worth the price of the entire course.’’ Helen M. 
Plante, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“You not only know where you are go!ng but have worn 
the trail smooth.’’ Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. 


THE NYS BONUS - AND NYS EXCLUSIVE! 
The great new 150,000 word book Writing... 
For Sales and Recognition. 


Yours Free... 
“Writing For a 

Well-Paying Career’ 
Send today for our free, descriptive 
booklet, Aptitude Test, and free sample 
of NYS material, all of which will 
show you in detail why the NYS teach- 
ing methods are so unique and effec- 
tive. 


New York School of Writing, Dept. 574 
2 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York | 


Licensed by the State of New York 


| 
Please send me, without obligation, your FREE | 
I descriptive booklet—Writing for a Well-Paying 
Career.”’ | 
Mail 
Now! | city & State 


Marcu, 1959 
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ADAMS LITERARY AGENCY 


offers to sell the manuscript you have spent your 


greatest skill in preparing. |! shall personally and 
If | think it is salable as it 
stands, | shall submit it to the best and most suitable 


analytically study it. 


markets at straight 10% commission basis on all 


American sales. 


If it has flaws, but can be repaired, | shall point out 


to you what they are and how to remedy them, so that 


you may, without additional charge, return it to me 


for sale. 


Evaluation fees: 


Book lengths (including novels) $15.00 
Plays 10.00 
Teleplays 10.00 


Short Stories $1.00 per M. Minimum 3.00 


Marie Adams 
ADAMS LITERARY AGENCY 


1694 Blair Avenue 


St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING 


is more than a slogan to put over your desk. It’s the title 
of a practical self-help book, by Dorothy Banker Turner, 
about which AUTHOR & JOURNALIST says: “Since 1949 
Mrs. Turner’s manual has provided a practical tool to a 
vast number of beginning writers. The book offers a gen- 
eral writing program plus discussions of various phases of 
article and ficting writing.” 
$2.00 per copy postpaid 


THE CREATIVE PRESS 
Claremont, California 


Box 89 


send a stamped, self-addressed envelope; just the 
sample copy. 

The Library will decide whether to receive the 
publication, and then notify you. If it wants to 
receive your magazine or paper, you will be sent 
mailing labels so that you don’t have to pay 
postage. Your only expense is postage for the 
sample copy. 

A lot of small publications, such as the amateur 
journalism magazines, print good poetry; they 
have as much to say as the “big” magazines. 
Writers can become acquainted with these if 
they're available at the Library of Congress. 

There are a lot of empty shelves in the periodi- 
cals stacks. We can fill them with poetry markets 
if we want to. Let’s. 

NorMAN M. Davis 


Washington, D. C. 
For Philadelphia Area Writers 


The Junto Writers are sponsoring a number of 
short story contests in order to attract prospective 
new members in the Philadelphia area. 

Stories can be of any type up to 3,000 words. 
Judging will be by qualified magazine editors, and 
prizes will be awarded for the best stories so 
selected. The deadline for the next contest will 
be April 15. 

For full information send request with name and 
address to the Chairman of Contests: Mrs. Marie 
Dailey, 4203 Vista St. Philadelphia 36, Pa. 

Your attention to the needs of writer’s clubs is 
greatly appreciated. 

WALTER M. BRrEISH 


Philadelphia, Pa. President 


Have You Used This Service? 

I would like to get into touch with other writers 
who have used the services of International Re- 
prints Co., 101 W. 30th St., New York City. 

W. Scotr PEACOCK 
2136 N. Beachwood Drive 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


Guilty Plea Overruled 
As I enclose my money for this year’s subscrip- 
tion, I can not help feeling a little bit guilty . . . 
like I were taking advantage of you for the reason 
that I know I will receive many more benefits 
from reading the magazine than the cost of the 
subscription. 
KENNETH A. WEDDLE 


Tampa, Fla. 


ONLY AN ESTABLISHED LITERARY AGENCY 


in the world’s publishing center can give you a complete literary service, 
from evaluation through sale. We are such an agency, with years of ex- 
perience as writers, editors, publishers and agents. 

We have sold books by new writers to such markets as: HARPER & 
BROTHERS, DODD MBAD, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN, CROWN PUBLISHERS, JUPITER BOOKS, A. 8. BARNES, 
ACE BOOKS, ZONDERVAN, A. WYN, ARCADIA HOU SE, STACK- 
POLE, PERENNIAL PRESS, THOMAS ALLEN LTD., CONDE NAST, 
THOMAS YOSELOFTF, H. J. KOK, J. P. BACHEM, and several book clubs. 
Plays and TV sales, an International Christian Fiction Award, sales 
through our affiliated agents in London, Paris, Melbourne and Hollywood. 
Magazine sales to dozens of general-interest, sports, women’s, adventure, 
juvenile, travel, religious and technical periodicals. 

Why not submit now? Send us a letter about yourself, too, so that we 
can represent your best interests. You will find us frank, conscientious and 
prompt. 

FEES: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 words 
thereafter. $10.00 for teleplays; $15.00 for books. Fee covers all costs of 
reading, ~<a and eventual agenting. Straight commission after first 
agency sale. 


LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


The Complete Literary Service 


8 East 10th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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Editors Want Now— 


New Men’s Magazine 

Impact Magazine, P. O. Box 474, San Carlos, 
Calif., is a new slick magazine for men. It is 
looking for top quality fiction and articles—two or 
three of the former, three to five of the latter 
every month. 

Full color cartoons and first-class photography in 
good taste will also be used. 

Payment for text is 5c a word up. Address the 
publisher, G. Van Patten. 

— Av] — 

The correct address of Adhesive Age is 101 W. 
New York 1. An erroneous address ap- 
peared previously in A&J. 

This business journal is in the market for semi- 
technical articles on manufacture and application 
of adhesives. Payment, $10 a page on publication. 
Query the editor, B. J. Kotscher. 

— Av] — 
Seeks Good Children’s Books 

Parnassus Press, 33 Parnassus Road, Berkeley 8, 
Calif., is again in the market for good juvenile 
material, to which it confines its program. For 
some little time the firm was well stocked with 
publishable manuscripts. 

Howard Schein, General Manager, writes of its 
needs: 

We are interested in manuscripts for all age groups 
from preschool through teen-age, both fiction and non- 
fiction. At the moment our main interest is in manu- 
scripts for the 9 to 13 age groups; our least interest 
is in collections of poems for children. 

Information books must be thoroughly researched. 
Fiction having historical or factual backgrounds must 
be authentic as to facts. We pay standard royalty on 
a contractual basis. 

— 

The Waifs’ Messenger, 1140 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 7, wants articles 1,000-1,500 words inspir- 
ing to Catholic families; such topics as child train- 
ing, juvenile delinquency, parental responsibility 
are suitable. 

Payment $10-$15 per article on acceptance; 
accompanying photos $2 each. Address the editor, 
Gene Kent. 


— — 
New Juvenile Entrants 

Dell Publishing Company has entered the 
juvenile magazine field with Juliet, a magazine of 
fiction for girls around 18 years of age. Stories 
should not exceed 6,00 Owords. Varying rates are 
paid on acceptance. Mrs. Alice Thompson is 
editor-in-chief; address the magazine at 750 Third 
Ave., New York 17. 

Another new youth publication is "Teen Maga- 
zine. edited by Charles Laufer at 5950 Hollywood 
Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. This publication 
appeals to both girls and boys, though rather 
more to the former. 

Fiction should be short, not over 2,000 words, 
chiefly girl-boy romance. Articles shiuld possess 
worldwide interest and should be extensively il- 
lustrated. The magazine uses some cartoons. 

Rates are up to $125 for text while cartoons 
bring $15 each, on acceptance. 

— Av] — 

Swank Magazine, 655 Madison Ave., New York 
2, a men’s quarterly, is looking for good fiction, 
fact, and personality stories of 3,000-4,000 words. 
Also it is one of few magazines purchasing very 
short ‘‘shock” fiction—length 500-600 words. 


Marcu, 1959 


The Winners 


of PAGEANT PRESS 
Best Book Contest 
For 1958* 


THIS INSTANT JOY, by Mary Ballard Duryee .. . Dis- 


tinguished verse by a seasoned poet. “Her work is 
synonomous to me with ability, sensibility and good 


sense.” —Marianne Moore. 


Second Prize 
EXPLORATIONS EAST OF THE HIGH ANDES (From 
Patagonia to the Amazon), by Victor Oppenheim . . . 
Breathtaking adventure on scientific trek into unexplored 
regions of the Andes. 


THE MOON VOW, by Hazel Lin Penetrating 
novel by a Chinese woman doctor about the “forbidden” 
areas in the life of a bride who rejects her husband. 


Honorable Mentions. $100 Each 
THE NEW CREATION, by Louis H. Taylor . . . Study 


of creation based on ideas in the canonical Judaistic 
writings and works of Paul. 


A NEW APPROACH TO THE CONQUEST OF CAN- 
CER, RHEUMATIC AND HEART DISEASES, by How- 
ard H. Beard, Ph.D... . Early detection, prevention and 
cure through increasingly recognized chemotherapy by a 
distinguished pioneer in the field. “Significant contribu- 
tion.”—University of Chicago, Cancer Research Founda- 
tion. 

CHAMBER MUSIC, by Sister M. Florian, O.S.F.... 
Inspiring, humor-rich story of a convert nun. “Alive 
with enthusiasm.”—Denver Register. “Realistic, well- 
written account of religious life.”"—Green Bay ( Wisc.) 
Register. 

PRESCRIPTION FOR HEARTACHE, by Richard C. 
Hertz . . . Noted religious and community leader pre- 
scribes for the worries and discomforts of a troubled 
spirit. Syndicated in five metropolitan dailies. 
BEYOND HUMAN KNOWLEDGE, by Rudolf von Ur- 
ban, M.D. . . . Freud disciple reveals the unexplained 
in man and nature. Psychoanalysis in everyday language. 
Probes the occult and spiritual life. “. . . dare the reader 
to lay it down.”—Nashville (Tenn.) Banner. 


WHY ANTS ARE AGAINST THE U.S. and Other 
Sketches, by Louis Chayka . . . Humorous, satirical epi- 
sodes and essays. “Wry humor .. . stinging wit.”—De- 
troit News. “Sparkling with whimsy.”—-Los Angeles 
Herald. “Delightful.”—Baton Rouge (La.) Advocate. 


THE CROOKED TREE’S CHRISTMAS, by Kathleen 
Hulser Ryerson ... Warm, fanciful, children’s story of a 
crooked tree charmingly illustrated. 


*ANNOUNCING 


Best Book Contest for 1959 
$1600 In Cash Prizes 


No entry fee. Write for the simple rules. Better 
still, send us your manuscript for free report of 
publishing possibilities. 


Inquiries confidential. We are subsidy publishers. 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 


Dept. AJ3C 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


Start Your Own Writing Business 


(Full-time or spare-time) 


Men and Women Earn Big Money 
and Bylines 


You hear only of the 
writers of best sellers 
but there are thous- 
ands of men _ and 
women who make reg- 
ular incomes and get 
recognition in many 
other types of writing. 
Newspaper correspond- 
ing, advertisement 
writing, photo-journal- 
ism, filler writing, 
trade journal feature 
writing, and business 
; news desk representa- 
tion in your area, columns, syndication, men’s maga- 
zines, outdoor publications, and other types of fact- 
writing opportunities abound everywhere. Let NON- 
FICTION PRESS train you quickly, surely. Write to- 
day for free 3,000 word folder, plus other information. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 20, Box 1008 


Glendale, Calif. 


RIGHT words WRITE checks! 


Make your plots pay! Have your Novels, Stories 
built/slanted for Films with my know-how of 
over 15 years’ scripting ‘inside Hollywood 
studios. Many I’ve helped have made that 
second bigger sale=after publication. 


| ghost-write complete from idea, or synopsis. 
Also Revise, Rewrite, Edit, Criticize with clear, 
candid, constructive appraisal and plot-building 
suggestions. “Fiction of ‘all types/lengths, color- 
ful Life Stories, TV Plays, Screen Treatments, a 


specialty. 
JESSICA FOX MAY 


1287 S. Plymouth Blvd. 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Phone: 
WeEbster 6-0724 


Pretty good rates are paid on acceptance. Bruce 
J. Friedman is editor. 
— — 

The Joy Bearer, Poynette, Wis., is a little maga- 
zine edited by a shutin, Florence Schofield. It 
uses religious and moral fiction and articles, es- 
pecially those appropriate to holidays. Payment 
is in subscriptions or copies. 

—A&] — 

Macabre, 55 Trumbull St., New Haven 10, 
Conn., is a semiannual devoted to short stories, 
articles, and verse on weird, eerie, strange, and 
supernatural subject matter. Shorter lengths are 
preferred. Neither science fiction nor humor is 
used. Joseph Payne Brennan is editor. There is 
no payment except a contributor’s copy. 

— — 

The Snowy Egret is particularly interested in 
prose related to natural history, including studies 
of nature writers from a literary point of view. 
Payment is $2 a page on publication. 

Address the editor, Humphrey A. Olsen, Shorter 
Apts., Box 701, Rome, Ga. 


Contests and Awards 


The annual National Poetry Contest sponsored 
by the Authors and Artists Club of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, is now open. Closing date, April 1. 
Prizes $15, $10, $5. 

Contestants may enter two poems each, which 
may be on any subject, and not to exceed 32 lines. 
Enclosed with the poems should be a second en- 
velope, sealed, containing the name and address of 
the author, and bearing on the face the title and 
first line of the poem. 

Winning poems will be retained by the club 
for use in a contemplated anthology. Others will 
be returned if accompanied by stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes. Send entries to the chairman, 
Mrs. Polk Stewart, 4102 Cherryton Drive, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

— Av] — 

The Metropolitan Church Federation of St. 
Louis has announced a contest for unpublished 
religious drama of any length. Only adults living 
within 100 miles of St. Louis are eligible. Prizes, 
$50, $25. Closing date, March 15. 

Entries must be signed with a pen name, the 
title and name and address of the author being 
on a separate sheet. Address: Literary Contest, 
1528 Locust St., St.Louis 3, Mo. 


Book Writing 


EDITING — GHOST-WRITING — CRITICISM — REVISION 


Books of all types prepared for submission to publisher by a 
novelist whose writings are known on three continents. 


For complete details, write for free 
descriptive folder entitled 
Book Writing Help. 


CHARLES CARSON, Literary Consultant 


Post Office Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of new books of 
spectal interest to writers. As a service to its read- 
ers, Author & Journalist will supply any of these 
books at the published price postpaid. Send order 
with remittance to Author & Journalist, 1313 Na- 
tional Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 


How to Write AND SELL MAGAZINE ARTICLES, by 
Richard Gehman. Harper & Brothers. 360 pages. 
$4.95. 

A delightful autobiographical account of Mr. 
Gehman’s development into an outstandingly suc- 
cessful article writer—plus a great deal more. The 
author reprints 14 of his articles illustrating vari- 
ous points and explains just how he produced 
them. 

Among the phases of writing covered in this way 
are research, outlining, digression, the lead, the 
as-told-to article, which Mr. Gehman calls “‘ridicu- 
lously casy” with an articulate and talkative sub- 
ject. 

This is as useful a book on the top-flight maga- 
zine article as one is likely to find. ‘The author is 
a brilliant reporter with a keen ironic sense. 


TECHNIQUES OF Fiction WritiING, by Eloise Jarvis 
McGraw, 216 pages. The Writer, Inc. $4. 
Here is a book based on the sensible thesis that 

creativeness cannot be taught, but that writing 
techniques can. Mrs. Jarvis, author of five suc- 
cessful novels, confines her discussion to tech- 
nique, illustrated by excellent examples from 
early novels down to contemporary fiction. 

Such perplexing problems as background, plot- 
ting, flashbacks, space, the reader's imagination are 
handled lucidly and interestingly. One of the 
best chapters is “Write What You Don’t Know’’— 
but with the caution, “Find out all about it first.” 

One of few how-to books that are also pleasant 
reading. 


Gop IN Your Artic, by Van Allen Bradley. 284 
pages. Fleet Publishing Company. $5.95. 
Everybody has dreams of finding treasure—and 

literary people usually think of it in terms of rare 

books. 

Mr. Bradley, literary editor of the Chicago 
Daily News, who has devoted much time to study 
of first editions, has prepared an excellent guide- 
book for the search. It includes a dictionary for 
book hunters and an extensive list of much-sought 
American titles and their current prices. 

Interesting—and perhaps profitable—reading. 


CARDINALS & SAINTS, by Arlene Zekowski and Stan- 
ley Berne. Meétier Editions. 192 pages. $4.75. 
A series of highly original, provocative judg- 

ments on literature and the other arts in our time. 

Characteristic aphorisms: ‘“Those writers in com- 

merce are competing only with other plumbers, 

doctors, truck drivers, auto mechanics.” “Art that 
has no vulgarity in it means that the author knows 

nothing about life.” “Democracy must have a 

minority of creative workers, creative consumers, 

creative thinkers—or else succumb.” 


There are no bad books. — Anatole France. 
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Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


This most modern teaching method makes it 
possible for you to write more easily, joyously, 
in the full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING is the new, totally different way of stim- 
ulating and developing writing ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional 
writing you can do best, and then to write 
articles, stories, verse, TV plays, etc., according 
to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay . . . to express yourself with freshness 
and vitality . . . the qualities editors want. 


As never before, you will discover new usable 
ideas. You will write instead of dream about it. 
And amazingly, you will find more energy for 
writing, progress will be much easier. 


MAKES REPEATED SALES 
“Thank you very much for your very valuable 
instruction. | just sold another article to Garden 
Magazine and a story to a children’s magazine. 
This is a note of appreciation of your help.’’— 


Lore Collin, Warwick, N. Y. 
FREE ed from a course. Send today for 
the free booklet, ““Your Way to 
Successful Authorship,’’ that tells you about 
this new plan. 
Use This Convenient Coupon 


Get EVERYTHING you ever want- 


The Simplified Training Course 

1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 

Please send me the free booklet; no cost or 
obligation. 


Address 


State 


Zone 


TRAVEL WRITERS WANTED! 


Travel articles and photos are being bought by editors every day 
You too can sell to this profitable market! The fact-filled ‘‘Travel- 
Writer’s Passport’’ gives you the facts you need: editors’ wants 
and rates: detailed listings of 200 magazines and newspapers; list- 
ings of over 200 official sources of information, books, guides; 40 
travel-book publishers, etc. $1.00, no COD’S 


Free Reference Guide with every order! 


Order today from publisher: 


Martin B. Gross, 1118 Boynton Ave., New York 72, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $1.00 for which please send me the ‘‘Travel- 
Writer’s Passport’’ and my free Reference Guide. 


Name 


| Street... | 


| City, Zone, State.... 
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As an agency which makes something over 6,000 sales yearly for clients, the receipt in our office 
of checks from publishers is hardly a novelty; in fact, our accounting department would grow mighty 
white-faced if a single mail arrived without carrying a passel of "em. The above picture, however, dis- 
plays something rather different: some of the checks we've sent to publishers for manuscripts. 


These checks represent payment for material which the publishers had — bought, but 
could not use due to suspension of publication or change in policy—for example, material which the 
Crowell-Collier Corporation had on hand when it suspended Collier's, or fiction which Time, Inc., had 
on hand when it decided to switch to non-fiction only in Sports Illustrated—and which they then re- 
turned to us to sell elsewhere on their behalf and the authors’. 


We're featuring this subject here because it seems to us to illustrate and symbolize, in a way, an 
important aspect of SMLA representation: the closeness of the daily working relationship between 
publishing house and agency—a guarantee to you of your agents’ intimate knowledge of the market and 
its constantly-changing requirements. It is this intimate knowledge, gathered through day-in-and-day- 
out dealings in the field, which enables SMLA to help you get your stuff right and get it sold. We'll be 
happy to work with you. 

SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and cover sale of addi- 
tional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by- 
detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material 
is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We 
report within two weeks. 

TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a book to a 
major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on straight commission basis of 10% 
on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and other foreign saies. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your keep through 
sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per 
thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words); $25 for 
books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, 
$10 for half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. 
We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. Stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 
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VER the years of my experience as a pro- 
fessional writer, editor, and, more recently, 
as professor of English and literature, I 
have kept copious notes in a sort of omnibus 
journal that contains thoughts and ideas and con- 
clusions and speculations about the writing craft. 
It has occurred to me that some of these notes 
might interest the readers of Author & Journalist. 
Insistence on Action 

A student of mine at Fairleigh Dickinson Uni- 
versity and one at New York University have been 
greatly troubled by the insistence on action in 
various textbooks on the short story and on the 
novel. I have told them the following: Pay no 
attention to what you read in your textbooks. 
There are all kinds of action. The two chief kinds 
are external and internal. Action means only 
development, and there are various kinds of de- 
velopment. Both kinds of action are good, external 
and internal, but only if they reveal character and 
illuminate situation. 

The following story is told about Tolstoy and 
Chekhov. ‘Tolstoy said to Chekhov: “I can’t 
understand you, Anton. When I write, I have to 
use vast canvases, hundreds of characters, rushing 
to and fro, battles, killings, complicated love 
affairs; things are always happening. But in your 
stories hardly anything happens, yet they are 
fascinating. All that happens in your stories is 
that a woman sits in one corner of the room, 
brooding, and then she crosses over to another 
corner of the room, and that’s all. I’m deeply 
engrossed—how do you do it?” 

To which Chekhov replied: “Ah, you don’t 
understand, if you will permit me to say so. A 
great deal happens when that woman goes from 
one corner of the room to another. As she crosses 
she is deciding all sorts of things. She may be 
deciding to become a nun, she may be deciding to 
leave her husband and have an affair with her 
droshky driver, she may be deciding to commit 
suicide. Oh, yes, a lot is happening to her.” 
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The Literary Notebook of Charles Angofi 
Distinguished Writer. Editor. Teacher 


All a Story Needs 

A great deal is made in various fiction text- 
books about the necessity of having one point of 
view. There is no such necessity. The great works 
of fiction have various points of view. All that is 
necessary in a story is that it be interesting—hold 
the attention of mature people and extend their 
horizon of the awareness of life. 

Textbooks on the writing of fiction generally 
have various rules: a story must have a beginning, 
a middle, and an end; one mustn’t give away his 
point at the beginning of a story; one must not 
take sides in a story; one mustn’t editorialize; and 
so on. This is all not true. “The Lady or the 
Tiger?” by Frank Stockton has no end, yet is a 
fine story; and the European short story writers 
and novelists, from Tolstoy through Gustave Flau- 
bert and Thomas Mann, are all full of editorializ- 
ing, yet their tales are superb. Why? For the 
same old reason: they are interesting, they have 
something to say, and they say it enchantingly. 

1 Say to My Students . . . 

I generally say this to my students at the be- 
ginning of each course: “I can probably help you 
to write better short stories and novels than you 
are now writing. I can never teach you to write 
masterpieces. I can inspire you. I can save you 
time from making certain common mistakes. But 
in the end, there is no substitute, in so far as 
getting the hang of fiction writing goes, for reading 
and writing, and more reading and writing, and 
still more reading and writing. 

“IT am shocked by how little reading most stu- 
dents do, and I am still more shocked by how little 
writing they do. Such people will never be short 
story writers or novelists. If there are any such 
among you, you're wasting your time and money, 
and you're surely wasting my time.” 

Discussing Work in Progress 

Many writers who take their work seriously 
learn soon or late that it is dangerous to discuss 
their work in progress with their wives or hus- 


bands or friends. It is astonishing how much 
damage such near and dear folks can do. 

You tell your wife the substance of a story you 
have in mind or are already working on. She 
listens, and takes some time before giving you an 
opinion. Already you are sick at heart. ‘Then she 
favors you with the remark, “Well, it’s interesting, 
but I wonder . . .” You ask her what she’s won- 
dering about, and she replies with the enlighten- 
ing statement, “I don’t exactly know.” You are 
then ready to choke her, but being a gentleman, 
you sit and nourish your ulcers, and wonder why 
on earth you ever told her what you told her. 

Then, after a painfully slow sip of her coffee, 
she says, “Do you have to do that to the man’s 
wife? After all, she may have a reason for what 
she did. Men don’t understand women, they 
really don’t.” 

And so the aggravation continues. Often the 
final remark is made by the wife and it runs as 
follows: “You asked for my opinion, so I gave it 
to you. You want me to be frank, don’t you?” 

The result is that your living-room is turned 
into a psychopathic ward, sizzling with tenseness, 
your whole program of writing this particular 
tale is upset, you’re annoyed with the choice of 
your life companion, you wonder if she really 
knew what she was talking about (she probably 
didn’t, since you didn’t really tell her the emotional 
content of the story, you only gave her the bare 
architecture), and you begin to wonder whether 
you ought to go on with what you have already 
started, and what you loved so dearly. Of course, 
husbands do the same, and friends do the same. 

There is another danger in discussing works in 
progress with anybody. The more you discuss the 
less desire do you have to write it down on paper. 
Your enthusiasm has petered out. Save your 


enthusiasm for your typewriter. Write till you're 
finished, and when your tale is published tell your 
friends about it, and let them say what they will. 
No matter what they say after reading it in print, 
don’t be too disturbed. If you like it after reading 
it in print, that is all that matters. If they praise 
you, smile politely; if they damn you, also smile 


politely. Don’t argue with them. Think about 
your next story. 

If you are upset by silly comments by your 
friends, try a little gin or some soft drink, depend- 
ing upon your home training. I have reached the 


stage when I don’t need either. 


Clubs and Lectures 

Students often ask me if they should join 
writers’ clubs. I generally tell them not to do so. 
Writers’ clubs are often a place where inferior 
writers (or no writers at all) exercise their venom 
and jealousy upon those who can, and where real 
writers obtain only aggravation and boredom. 

If you’re a joiner by nature, then join the Elks 
or the Moose or the Masons, where most of the 
people you are likely to meet are not writers, but 
just plain harmless shnuks who like to lie about 
their amatory powers or their business adventures. 
Writers of various ages and attainments find re- 
laxation in the company of such people. I am 
one such writer. 

Is it worth while for beginning writers to go to 
lectures by established novelists and short-story 
writers? I doubt it. 

Many established writers are poor speakers, for 
one thing. More important, they really have little 
to say that/is helpful to beginners—certainly not 
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Charles Angoff, whose numerous contributions 
to Author & Journalist have delighted writers, has 
a distinguished record as author, editor, and 
teacher. He was managing editor of the American 
Mercury, then its editor, editor of the American 
Spectator, executive editor of Mercury Publica- 
tions, a paperback book and magazine firm. He 
now is co-editor of the Literary Review. 

Ever since his graduation from Harvard, Mr. 
Angoff has been a writer, his published works in- 
cluding biography, poetry, criticism, and fiction. 
Several of his plays have been produced. Now he 
is in the midst of his multi-volume fictional chroni- 
cle of a Jewish family in America, which noted 
critics have acclaimed as outstanding, one of them 
referring to it as “Nobel Prize material.” The 
fourth volume, Between Day and Dark, just pub- 
lished, is a Jewish Book Guild selection. 

After attaining wide popularity as a lecturer on 
literary subjects, Mr. Angoff is now a professor in 
creative writing at Fairleigh Dickinson University. 

The accompanying article is the first of a series 
stemming from the author’s experience in editing, 
writing, and teaching. The editors of Author & 
Journalist consider the series a landmark in the 
literature designed to raise the standards of Ameri- 
can creative writing. 


very much more than do ordinary good teachers. 

The story is told of Sinclair Lewis, that he was 
once invited to address an audience of students in 
a mid-Western university. His first question was, 
“How many of you really want to be writers?” 
Hundreds of hands went up. Whereupon Lewis 
said, “Then what the hell are you doing here? 


Why don’t you go home and write? 
Is Travel Broadening? 

The subject of travel seems to bother many stu- 
dents. Is travel necesssary to broaden one’s ex- 
perience? Do you meet interesting people (and 
therefore likely subjects) that way? 

A writer must follow his own bent. If he likes 
to travel, and can afford it, then he should travel. 
If he doesn’t like to travel, whether he can afford 
it or not, then he should not travel. 

Whether or not travel has ever broadened any- 
body’s point of view is debatable. The railroad 
companies, the ship companies, and the air lines 
think that without travel one can hardly be called 
civilized. They have to think that way. 

I know people who travel widely and yet are 
bigoted and ignorant and parochial-minded. No- 
body has ever claimed that the traveling salesman 
is the most civilized human being. But doesn’t a 
traveler meet many people? Of course, he does. 
But so does a Pullman porter, and a subway con- 
ductor, and a trafic policeman. 

It all comes down to something very simple: 
what counts, for a writer, is less variety of ex- 
perience than intensity of experience. The great 
love stories of the world are not written by the 
Don Juans, they are written by the passionate 
monogamists—by Dante and Petrarch . . . Thomas 
Hardy hardly moved from his home in Wessex 
County, yet he wrote volumes about the life he 
experienced there. Somerset Maugham is, perhaps, 
the best-known traveling writer of recent times. 
He likes traveling. And yet has he ever written 
a book as good as Of Human Bondage, which 
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came out of his early life, long before he could 
afford even one drink in Cannes? 
Experience or Boredom? 

Experience is a mystical thing. What is experi- 
ence to one person is boredom to another. The 
quality of experience probably depends upon 
what a person brings to it in the way of intuitive 
resources. The late Mrs. Lilly Langtry and the 
late Lillian Russell surely had “experiences,” yet 
emotionally they appeared to be quite shallow. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning had one grand love 
affair, yet who will ever forget the Sonnets from 
the Portuguese? The secluded Emily Dickinson of 
Amherst, Massachusetts, perhaps never held a 
man’s hand, indeed, seldom left her house, but 
who was more conscious of the passion of love and 
the passion of sheer living? 

Similarly with marriage. Whether or not a 
writer is married doesn’t seem to be as important 
to him, creatively, as some think. Again the name 
kmily Dickinson comes to mind. She was not 
married, yet she was hardly “cold.” Willa Cather 
wasn't married, yet A Lost Lady and My Mortal 
Enemy and My Antonia and A Wagner Matinee 
reveal a considerable insight into the man-woman 
relationship. Edna Ferber was never married 
either, but she has very little to say of significance 
about the man-woman relationship. Compared to 
Willa Cather, she is quite shallow. 

Robert Nathan has been married several times, 
but that doesn’t seem to have deepened his books. 
The latest ones are as pleasantly superficial as the 
early ones. Ernest Hemingway has also been 


married several times, but his writings about the 
man-woman relationship are as adolescent now as 
they ever were. Actually, he has never put a full- 
bodied woman on paper. He is more successful 
with prize fighters, soldiers, fishermen, and other 


such emotionally backward folk. 

Marriage, therefore, is not a sine qua non for 
the writer. It is another experience that he should 
take in his stride, if he is inclined toward it, but 
he shouldn't force it upon himself. Apparently it 
is possible to write about the problems of married 
life without having personally experienced it, just 
as it is possible for a physician to treat leprosy 
without ever having had it. 

Write to Please Yourself 

“Do you think it wise to write short stories for 
a special market? For the Saturday Evening Post 
or Harpers or McCall’s?” No. Never write for a 
market. Write only to please yourself. Write be- 
cause you want to say something. Say it. Say it 
in your way. Say it the best way you know. Go 
over it. Rewrite and rewrite. Then, when ou 
are completely satisfied, and only then, begin 
thinking of a market. If you write this way, you 
are an artist. If you aim for a market, you will 
most likely never be anything more than a mer- 
chant of words. In short, write to please yourself, 
and then trust in God. 

When Should | Give Up? 

“I have been writing for years and years and 
sold nothing. I think I am getting better, but the 
editors don’t seem to think so. My husband and 
my friends tell me to give up and take it easy, 
and live like a normal woman. When do you 
think a writer ought to give up?” 

Never. A writer should give up only when he’s 
dead. A real writer keeps on writing, no matter 
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what his relatives and friends say. A real writer is 
a compulsive writer. 

Some writers are late developers, very late de- 
velopers. There was a man who wrote novels and 
stories and poems by the hundreds. Then he 
joined up as a mercenary in a European army— 
and his side was beaten, so he was imprisoned. He 
was glad. Now he had time to write, without 
worrying too much about his meals or about his 
wife, who seemed to specialize in aggravating 
him. So he began a novel. He finished one 
chapter and read it to his fellow prisoners. They 
liked it. He finished another chapter, and read 
this one also to the prisoners. They loved it. He 
finished the book. It is called Don Quixote. The 
author’s name is Cervantes. He was then in his 
fifties. 

Lesson for the Fact-Bound 

Sometimes I encounter people who make light 
of fiction as being of no real value—“‘sheer enter- 
tainment, nothing more. All right, if you have 
nothing better to do, all right for women, boys 
and girls who go to college. Me, I want facts, 
cold, hard facts, reality, that’s what I want, 
reality.” When I hear this, I feel sorry for them, 
and if I think they are still teachable I tell them 
the following: 

Years ago, when I was a student at Harvard, I 
used to visit various classes. I visited classes in 
anthropology. Hindu philosophy, physical chem- 
istry, Icelandic literature, astronomy. I was curi- 
ous. I think I learned something from these 
visits, though I can’t quite put my finger on it. 

Then I decided to visit courses in politics. I 
had heard about a professor, Harold J. Laski, who 
had the reputation of being a brilliant lecturer 
and writer on political philosophy. The day | 
visited his course he was holding forth on the 
French Revolution. I barely understood a word of 
what he said, but I was impressed by his fluency 
and his enthusiasm. 

Suddenly he stopped and called upon one stu- 
dent. “Read me the list of books I assigned to 
you,” he said. The student read off a list of 
about 20 volumes, all apparently heavy tomes in 
economics, history, politics, religion, each of them, 
naturally, concerned with some aspect of the 
French Revolution. Professor Laski then said: 
“Forget this list. Tear it up. Pay no attention to 
it. I will now give you a new assignment. Only 
one book. A novel. Charles Dickens’s A Tale of 
Two Cities. Read it very carefully. Read it twice. 
You will learn more about what actually went on 
in those days from this one novel than from a 
hundred heavy volumes of economics and politics. 
A. great novel gets at the heart of a period, reaches 
depths that history and politics can never reach. 
Fiction deals with real reality, not with surface 
reality. Facts don’t tell the whole story, they sel- 
dom tell more than a little of the story. 

“Art, fiction tells far more. Fiction deals with 
people, facts deal with figures, outward happen- 
ings. A great novel is not only a great work of 
art, it is also a great work in history and_ politics 
and everything else. What is the most valuable 
book dealing with the Napoleonic wars in Russia? 
It’s a novel. War and Peace.” 


Additional sections from Mr. Angoff’s notebook 
will appear in future issues, 
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BREATH OF LIFE IN FICTION 


By Watts Prize Winner Lutira CrAwrorD PRITCHETT 


HOUGH the truth may sometimes get in the 

way of any storyteller, it poses a particular 

problem for the conscientious writer of his- 
torical fiction. By this I mean that incidents as 
they actually happened may be so sacred to a 
writer that he cannot change one thing, no matter 
how trivial; or events may be so set in cement that 
even though he wants to, he cannot alter them. 

This difficulty confronted me in my juvenile 
historical novel, The Cabin at Medicine Springs. 
For years I had been storing up a wealth of 
material, hoping some day to find the right way to 
use it. From childhood I had listened to pioneer 
tales told with relish over and over in family 
gatherings and around campfires. 

I had inherited a rich background. I knew 
firsthand what others had to dig out of libraries. 
There was certainly nothing wrong with my mate- 
rial. The problem was what to do with it. 

A friend who writes both fact and fiction suc- 
cessfully started me on the right track. He asked, 
“What ts your material—article stuff or story stuff’? 

The answer, of course, was that most things 
can be written in various ways, slanted to different 
purposes. But what was my material best suited 
for—non-fiction or fiction? 

The facts of how my grandfather had been the 
first settler in Steamboat Springs and how the 
homesteaders had fortified at his cabin during the 
Meeker Massacre in 1879 had already been writ- 
ten numerous times. They had appeared in the 
state historical magazine and had been published 
in a book or two, and the references were recorded 
and catalogued in the library. 

Anyhow, I wrote them out again. They were 
fine as far as they went. They did not begin to 
tell the whole story. I stuck them in my drawer 
and put a fresh sheet of paper in my typewriter. 

Story stuff—that’s what I had. I wanted to tell 
how a little girl longed for a pair of blue shoes 
that the Indian trader had in his pack; how a little 
boy “hankered” to race his horse against the Ute 
ponies; how Ma made Pa a pair of pants out of 
the wagon sheet ... I started to list the thousand 
things I had to tell. It was amazing how they 
began to arrange themselves into a pattern. 

Now I came up against a real stumbling block. 


A native of Colorado, Lulita Crawford Pritchett 
taught school for a few years before taking a full- 
time office job with an engineering firm in Denver. 
She has continued this work steadily while devot- 
ing her leisure to writing. She bought her first car 
with money earned by writing Western romances. 
She has contributed juvenile fiction to many 
magazines and has appeared with poetry in the 
Saturday Evening Post and Good Housekeeping. 

Her first juvenile book, published several years 
ago, is The Shining Mountains. In 1958 she won 
the coveted Franklin Watts $3,500 Juvenile Novel 
Award with The Cabin at Medicine Springs. 
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My characters refused to do imaginary things 
even if I gave them fictitious names. 

“Look,” I told them in exasperation, ‘the story 
is the thing. If you can’t say your pieces, I'll have 
to say them for you.” 

Which is what I did. For I had finally formu- 
lated some working principles: 

1. If you want to write facts, write them. Get 
them out of your system. Then sit down and 
brazenly plot your fiction. You will be surprised 
how much actual fact you can include. 

2. Accurately portray the period of which you 
write. You dare not change the big items of his- 
tory, but since you are admittedly doing fiction, 
you can rearrange, if necessary, the little things 
that never mattered except to a few people. You 
will have to make your own decisions as to what 
is important and what is unimportant. 

3. Treat your characters with respect. Though 
the originals may have been long dead, you are 
morally obligated never to make them do what 
they would not have done naturally. (I always 
feel that I am compassed about by clouds of 
witnesses, who are doubtless surprised at some of 
the things they find themselves doing and saying 
in my stories, but, I hope, are never shamed.) 

4. Use as few characters as possible and com- 
press events into as short a time as you can. 

5. Ply the storyteller’s art in the ways that 
A&J has been talking about for years: 
Decide on a goal and point everything 
toward it. 
Build to a climax. 
Choose worth-while characters in 
tions that try their metal. 
Ask yourself in every chapter, What is my 
suspense? 
Tap your theme often. 
Arouse interest in the first paragraph. 
Use clear, concise language. 

And if it still gripes you to modify facts and 
characters to meet the needs of fiction (as it al- 
ways will), you may derive some comfort from 
believing that your story will be read when purely 
informative history books are gathering dust on a 
shelf. 

If you have done your job well, you may even 
feel that you have made a contribution to history 
because you have breathed the breath of life into 
it. You have brought it into near perspective, and 
you have preserved some of the common, earthy, 
precious things that history books do not have 
room for. 

Readers of The Cabin at Medicine Springs will 
probably neither remember nor care that the 
Meeker Massacre was in 1879. But they may re- 
member the moon that rose over Storm Mountain, 
red as blood from the smoke of the forest fire set 
by the Indians, for they will have been there, 
huddled with Lulie, Logan, and John—waiting to 
hear a whistled signal. They may read and re- 
member, and their children may read and re- 
member . . . I hope! 


situa- 


AuTHor & JOURNALIST 


By Aucust DERLETH 


HILE I was visiting the late Edgar Lee 
Masters a few years before his death, and 
we were talking of many things—he was 
then recuperating from an illness, and was in a 
wonderfully reminiscent mood—the subject of 
reading came up, and Masters said, “Are the young 
writers reading as much as they should? They 
ought to read—everything! The classics, of course, 
but the new books, too. But they don’t seem to 
be reading as much any more. What’s happened 
to them?” 

The answer, perhaps, lay in many facets of 
modern life: faulty education (where are the sec- 
ondary school English courses requiring the read- 
ing of 16 books a semester?) ; the increased tempo 
of living today; the greater impact of the mass 
communications media and their expanded variety. 
Why read the Atlantic when one can gander 
through Life?—though the former may be more 
rewarding for a would-be author than the latter. 
Why read a book when a television program is so 
relaxing? This is the modern temper, but ought 
writers to subscribe to it? I think not. 

Indeed, I cannot think of anything more im- 
portant to a writer—save only writing itself—than 
reading. And I mean, of course, the widest range 
of reading, not just a devotion to one kind of 
reading, whether that is the classics or the detec- 
tive story, though it goes without needless em- 
phasis that if one were to restrict one’s self, it 
would be far better to restrict reading to the clas- 
sics than to anything else. Judging by my own 
experience, as well as that of other writers I know, 
the greater the range in reading, the more helpful 
reading will be to the writer. 

I suppose, in a sense, it was a provocation as- 
sociated with reading that stimulated me to write. 
When I was in grade school, I read avidly the 
adventures of Old and Young King Brady in 
Secret Service, which had in each issue a short 
filler story, customarily abominably written. I was 
so sure I could do as badly that I did succeed in 
turning out a few “fillers’—though fortunately 
none of these was ever sold. Yet I continued to 
write until I did sell a few years later. 


Significant in field after field of writing—fiction, 
verse, biography, criticism, juveniles—August Der- 
leth this year brings the total of his published 
books to 88. To appear in 1959 are Wilbur, the 
Trusting Whippoorwill, The Mill Creek Irregu- 
lars, and The Hills Stand Watch. He has con- 
tributed to hundreds of magazines in the United 
States and Europe. 

At universities where his services can be ob- 
tained, Mr. Derleth is a stimulating teacher and 
lecturer. No one is better qualied to present the 
value of reading to the writer. 


Marcu, 1959 


What Should the Writer Read? 


Even then, my reading could hardly have been 
described as limited. In going through a stack of 
old book reports made in my high school years, 
looking for autobiographical material, a few days 
ago, I had opportunity to discover how wide my 
interests ranged—from the essays of Emerson to 
The Insidious Dr. Fu Manchu, from Walden to 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, from Tom 
Sawyer to Thelma, from the tales of Poe and 
Dracula to The Count of Monte Cristo, from 
Weird Tales to the Golden Book and Famous 
Story Magazine, from Twelfth Night to Two Little 
Savages, from David Copperfield and Vanity Fair 
to the poetry of Robert Frost, from the American 
Mercury, then under H. L. Mencken’s editorial 
guidance, to Moon Calf, Show Boat, Miss Lulu 
Bett, Main Street, Sister Carrie, Porto Bello Gold, 
Spoon River Anthology, Winesburg Ohio, The 
Peasants, Giants in the Earth, and so on, ad in- 
finitum. 

I read Sandburg with as much relish as Dumas, 
Fielding with as much delight as Rohmer, Henry 
Williamson with all the pleasure I found in Rich- 
ard Jefferies, and I did not neglect the poets or 
the essayists. Contrary to the fears of some young 
writers that they may be inflenced by the style of a 
favorite writer, I was influenced hardly at all 
stylistically. But the directions of my thoughts— 
the long thoughts of boyhood—were profoundly 
and happily influenced by Emerson (particularly 
by his Self-Reliance and Compensation) and by 
Thoreau (Walden and the Journal), an influence 
which has only deepened and become more sig- 
nificant with the passage of the years. 

Reading widens one’s horizons as nothing else 
can do, and a writer's horizons ought to be as 
broad as possible. The fear of influence is usually 
groundless; stylistic influences customarily wash 
out of the work of any writer who is sufficiently an 
individualist to want to write in the first place, 
and such influences are sometimes all to the good 
in that they help a writer materially to a style of 
his own. 

It seems to me sometimes that young writers are 
so busy trying to be writers that they have all too 
little interest in familiarizing themselves with the 
achievements of successful writers. And when they 
do read, they tend to confine themselves to one 
direction only—either they follow the little reviews 
and all the experimentalists with singular devo- 
tion, or they read only the philosophers and the 
critics, with results that are seldom felicitous. A 
writer’s abilities are more easily channelled into a 
special direction from a background of a wide 
reading experience. 

It may be perfectly true that not every book is 
a reading experience, not every author is worth a 
great deal of attention, but I assume that if read- 
ing were not a pleasure, it would not be done. 
Yet, to a certain extent, a writer serves himself 
best if he deliberately explores every kind of 
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writing he can lay hands on. I myself would feel 
much poorer if I had not had the reading experi- 
ences to be had from Thoreau, Emerson, Proust, 
Hardy, Mann, Dostoievsky, Shakespeare, the Bible, 
Tolstoi, the Greeks, Montaigne, Hazlitt. If 1 were 
to list them all, I would exhaust the space allotted 
me. 

I do not suggest that a writer ought to read only 
because he wishes to study style or construction, 
though these may be admirable secondary motives. 
I myself paid particular attention to the styles of 
Machen, Dunsany, Hearn, Pater, Wilde, Shiel, and 
dozens of other writers, but the stylistic influences 
which can be found in certain of my works did not 
derive at all from the authors whose styles I 
studied, but rather from those whose work as a 
whole impressed me—Thomas Hardy, Robert 
Frost, Edgar Lee Masters, Sherwood Anderson, A. 
Conan Doyle (this was a deliberate imitation) , 
Archibald MacLeish. 

Reading widely, of course, implies balance. For 
most of my life I have found it wise to read vari- 
ous books at the same time. For instance, a month 
or two ago I was reading Nabokov’s Lolita, Paster- 
nak’s Dr. Zhivago, and Tolstoi’s War and Peace 
at the same time; today it is Lewisohn’s Up Stream, 
Margery Allingham’s Tethers End, Twain's 
Pudd’nhead Wilson, and Faulkner's The Town, 
with Pasternak’s Safe Conduct and the Best Poems 
of 1957 and Eckman’'s Cobras and Cockle Shells to 
be dipped into on the side. I must confess that in 
all the years of my reading, there have been only 
two books designed to help the writer to write— 
Edward Weeks’ This Trade of Writing, and Edith 
Wharton’s The Writing of Fiction. It is almost 
axiomatic that the writer who devotes all his read- 
ing time to books about writing, whether criticism 
or how-to books, is destined to be almost anything 
but a writer. 

Developing the habit of reading prepares a 
writer to meet any change in fashion, for he is 
almost always aware of the changing pattern as it 
takes place; it does not come upon him unaware 
and leave him with the feeling that he is dated. 
He will be more likely, too, to read creative experi- 
ments. True, most of these are ephemeral, and 
even the most influential of them are tempered by 
time. But how exciting it is for a beginning writer 
to become aware of the importance of a T. S. 
Eliot or a James Joyce before the rest of the world 
tells him of their importance! 


T the same time, it ought to be borne in mind 

that a singular devotion to experimentalism in 
writing is almost certainly a trap for the unwary 
writer, for the majority of readers—and I do not 
now mean necessarily the mass reader—I mean the 
discriminating readers whose tastes and buying 
habits determine what books will last and stay in 
print—are relatively cool to the experimental and 
prefer to be communicated with in simpler, less 
obfuscated language, in English less weighted 
down with obscure symbols and the like. 

A writer, after all, is engaged in a form of com- 
munication, and the more widely he has read, the 
better he is prepared to communicate. This seems 
to me so elementary and so basically true that 
there is hardly any necessity to set it forth. Yet I 
am constantly surprised in my classes in writing to 
discover how many of my students—even those in 
advanced creative writing—seem to be unaware of 


it. I am also surprised to learn how many of my 
students are keenly aware of what is currently 
getting attention in the literary world, and at the 
same time so woefully ignorant of the books, the 
writers, the currents and literary fashions of the 
teens, the twenties and thirties, as if they did not 
realize that the directions literature took in those 
three decades determined the direction writing is 
taking today. 

All too often wouldbe writers have no ground- 
ing in the classics—by which I mean not alone the 
Greek and Roman authors, but also all the great 
writings which have come down to us through the 
centuries—from Confucius to Cervantes, from the 
Icelandic sagas to Conrad, from Bulfinch’s Age of 
Fable to the Brontés, from Chaucer to Heming- 
way. I shouldn’t want to be quoted as saying that 
a writer cannot write without such a reading back- 
ground—some modern writers don’t seem to have 
anything at all remotely suggesting a good reading 
background—but it is easier, it seems to me, to 
write out of a knowledge of what has been accom- 
plished by the great writers of the past, just as it is 
helpful for the writer given to Western stories to 
know what the competition is doing in the field. 

In the evening hours of that last visit with 
Masters, while we discussed reading, it seemed to 
me that he had had a plan for reading; he began 
with the Greeks and worked his way down to the 
present. I could not admit to such a plan; I read 
everything upon which I could lay my hands. In 
those high school years, when I read as many as 
eight books a day—and I mean read them, not 
skimmed through them—the local Woman's Club 
had at long last won a victory by establishing a 
public library in Sac Prairie, and I was a steady 
and faithful patron. With the small funds I 


earned, I bought books and magazines; and I 


never asked for anything but books for Christmas. 
While a plan of reading may be effective—and I 
have no doubt it is for many readers—I suspect 
that its chief virtue lies in the continuity of back- 
ground it gives the reader. 

I find it difficult to imagine that a writer can 
write without reading widely. I know he can, but 
I am hard put to it to name even one well-known 
writer who has not also been an omnivorous 
reader. One of my students once protested that 
the wealth of literature so overwhelmed him that 
he faced his own work with a definite inferiority 
complex. My experience with creative people 
indicates that not many of them harbor such 
humility. 

If I were asked to point specifically to the ways 
in which reading has benefited my writing, I 
would be hard put to it to trace a connection to 
the vast bulk of my reading. But there have been 
very definitely instructive books. Thoreau, for 
instance, quite apart from his common-sense 
philosophy, taught me how to observe and record 
detail—a matter of vital importance to every 
writer. From Thomas Hardy I learned more 
about plot and construction than I did from any 
other source, unless it be the purely entertaining 
novels I read in such numbers. 

Dostoievski’s work afforded me many keys to 
the development of character, while Thomas 
Mann and Sherwood Anderson, on different 
planes gave me character insight. From Mencken 
I learned even in high school to challenge ideas, 
credos, beliefs, and from Thoreau again a _ pro- 
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found appreciation of nature, which was height- 
ened by extensive reading in Jefferies, Hudson, 
Williamson, and later, Peattie, Devoe, Krutch, and 
Dallas Lore Sharp as well as Seton. From 
Maugham I learned to see a story as a unit; from 
Compton Mackenzie and Lewis Carroll and Ken- 
neth Grahame and many another a sharpened 
sense of comedy; from Machen a sense of beauty 
and style; from Thomas Wolfe a sense of wonder; 
from H. P. Lovecraft a deep awareness of the 
power of the terrible and the horrible in prose 
fiction. 

1 could go on, I suppose, without end. Up to 
about 35, I never read a book—excepting only 
those written purely for entertainment: romances, 
mysteries, adventure fiction, etc.—without learn- 
ing something from it. At some point in one’s 
extensive reading, one’s frame of reference is 
bound to be at a place where duplication begins, 
and one tends then to see less of the new in the 
books one reads. So it was with me, though 
nothing of the pleasure I have always taken in 
reading has been thinned. 

There is that point, too, where the sheer labor 
of writing and publishing, of raising a family 
takes too much time away to permit of extensive 
reading—which is, of course, a prime argument for 
reading when one is young. Books add to the 
wonders of the world; books add another dimen- 
sion to living—gained most readily when one is 
young and relatively unencumbered by debili- 
tating responsibilities. 

Back in 1937 I spent an evening with Sinclair 
Lewis. It was a busy, hectic evening; he was to 
make an address in Milwaukee the following day, 
and he was preparing for it. In his open bag 
which lay on his bed lay a copy of the Works of 
Thoreau. 1 commented on it. 

“I never travel without it,” he said. “It meant 
a lot to me when I was a boy up in Sauk Center, 
and it still means a lot to me.” 

I needed no explanation; I understood precisely 
what he meant to say, for our experience in re- 
gard to Thoreau had manifestly been similar if 
not identical. Like myself, he turned back regu- 
larly to Walden and the Journal as well as to the 
Week, which gave him the kind of sustenance 
perhaps only a writer could find in these books, 
which are in a very real sense American literary 
cornerstones. 

Individual needs determine which books may 
affect the work or the thought of any given writer, 
but if I were asked to name a handful of books, 
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apart from the Bible and Shakespeare, which 
every prospective writer should read, I would be- 
gin—as I began—with Thoreau’s Walden and 
Emerson's Essays. Among the novels, I would cer- 
tainly include The Return of the Native, The 
Brothers Karamazov, Remembrance of Things 
Past, Crime and Punishment, Anna Karenina, 
Buddenbrooks, The Magic Mountain, War and 
Peace, Sons and Lovers, Look Homeward Angel, 
Main Street, Don Quixote, Madame _ Bovary, 
Wuthering Heights, David Copperfield, Vanity 
Fair, Tom Jones, Light in August, Sister Carrie, 
Pride and Prejudice, Moby Dick, The Turn of 
the Screw, Cousin Bette, The Red Badge of 
Courage, Lord Jim, Ulysses, Jane Eyre, South 
Wind, Dead Souls, The Trial, Of Human Bond- 
age, Ethan Frome. ... Already the list becomes 
formidable. 

In the realm of the short story, the writer ought 
to have a thorough acquaintance with the stories 
of Chekhov, de Maupassant, Katherine Mansfield, 
O. Henry, A. E. Coppard, and Thomas Mann; and 
he should have a reasonable knowledge of the 
short stories of Sherwood Anderson, Franz Kafka, 
Eudora Welty, Truman Capote, John O'Hara, 
Ernest Hemingway, Somerset Maugham, Lord 
Dunsany, Dorothy Parker, Saki, and a good many 
of the modern American and British short story 
writers. In poetry the work of Frost, Cummings, 
Moore, Williams, Aiken—but here, perhaps, sev- 
eral comprehensive anthologies would serve him 
best. 

I assume, of course, when compiling such a list, 
that a knowledge of the classic books is implicit, 
that the reader knows Homer, Plato, Sophocles, 
Aristotle, etc., etc., and, knowing Shakespeare, that 
he is receptive to the plays of Tennessee Williams, 
among other modern playwrights whose work 
should be known to them. But, though these books 
are touchstones of a kind for me, they may not be 
for other writers, which brings me back to the idea 
I hold to be central: reading of any kind is im- 
portant to the writer. 

Guided reading is, of course, to be desired if 
only because any one reader’s time is so limited, 
but if there is no direction and no guide, then a 
program of the greatest variety is bound to be of 
the greatest assistance to the prospective writer, 
not only because it relaxes him in his chosen 
medium, not only because it entertains him, but, 
basically, because it shows him plainly how well 
other writers have done with their material before 
he makes his entrance upon the stage, instructed 
through his reading in the essentials of his craft. 
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If You Have a Story for TV 


By BarBARA CorcORAN 


Sera was when television was a kind of catch- 
as-catch-can proposition with no ready-made 
body of writers, actors, and directors, and 
your Aunt Minnie stood as good a chance of 
seling a story to TV as anybody else because no- 
body quite knew what he was doing in any case. 

But that day has long since past. Your Aunt 
Minnie—and you—can still sell to television but not 
unless you have something to sell. It is still true 
that that little box in your living-room swallows 
up gargantuan quantities of material, and, by its 
very nature, always will; but certain standards 
have come into being. A certain professionalism is 
required. Aunt Minnie must pay attention to 
what she is doing, and if she does, and if she 
makes it, she will be handsomely rewarded for her 
pains. For, make no mistake, TV is not as easy 
as it once was, but it is much more profitable. 
The old law of compensation has set in. 

Let’s begin with the assumption that you have 
a story idea which you think will be good for 
television. We'll take for granted the fact that 
you have studied the format that is acceptable to 
TV, both the live and the filmed shows. We also 
take for granted that you have studied current TV 
fare until you know very thoroughly the kinds of 
material that different programs use. 

Now .... what show you feel that your story is 
particularly suited for? In television, probably 
more than any other medium, slanting is smart. 
Let’s say, for example, that you think your story 
is suitable for Playhouse 90. All right. Playhouse 
90, unlike most shows, runs 90 minutes. This 
means you must have a solid, meaty story to fill 
that length. Alcoa, on the other hand, is a half- 
hour show. If your story is on the slight side, 
you'll want to hit for the half-hour market. And, 
parenthetically, let me say that when you hit for 
the 30-minute market, you have a reasonably wide 
field of choices to fall back on, but if you strive 
for Playhouse 90 and don’t make it, it’s going to 
mean cutting your story down to an hour length 
for some other program. 

Once you have settled on the length and the 
type of program for which your story is suitable, 
determine whether the program you are aiming at 
is live or filmed. This doesn’t mean that if a very 


A former teacher in four universities, Barbara 
Corcoran now devotes her time to writing, with 
emphasis on the drama. Several of her plays have 
been produced on the stage, and one of them 
won a Samuel French Award. She has had four 
plays on radio’s Dr. Christian program and has 
sold a number of TV scripts. She spent last year 
in the story department of CBS-TV. 

Miss Corcoran will contribute authoritative 
television articles and market lists to Author & 
Journalist from time to time. 
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good script, written for film, arrives in an office 
that handles only live shows, it will not be con- 
sidered. But you must remember that there are 
great differences not just in the format of live 
and film, but in the kind of material they can 
make use of. Film is much more flexible, can 
cover more ground, use more characters. 

Now you have your length and your type of 
story settled. Next an outline. Then the finished 
script. When you have sold a few, you can submit 
outlines only, but for a tyro, this is not wise. If 
the story editor and/or producer likes your outline 
but does not know whether you are capable of 
turning out a satisfactory shooting script, he will 
in all likelihood buy your outline for one or two 
or three hundred dollars, and pay out all the 
gravy money to some adapter whose work is known 
to him. You can’t blame him; he hasn’t the time 
nor the funds to fool around with an unknown. 

On the other hand, if you submit a finished 
script which is satisfactory (of course there will 
always be changes but this is normal), then there 
will be no hesitation in paying you what would 
otherwise go to another writer. It’s worth your 
time, if you believe in your story, to do the com- 
plete job. 

You are ready now for submission of your script. 
How to go about it? 

First of all, act like a professional, because there 
is nothing that will so stack the cards against you 
as the impression that you are just another ama- 
teur who got up from staring at the TV screen 
one night and said, “I can do it better.” The 
story offices in New York and Hollywood are lit- 
erally flooded with little gems from people who 
don’t know one end of a plot from the other. It 
is understandable that the story editors and read- 
ers have come to view with a jaundiced eye the 
outpourings of the non-pro. 

Since each producing company has its own rules, 
it is wise to query first. You will want to know, 
first of all, whether they buy free-lance at all, or 
whether they use their own stable of writers. You 
will want to know whether they insist that you 
submit through an agent. And if not, do they 
require a release form? It is virtually axiomatic 
that a release form will be required if you do not 
use an agent, and often if you do, but in the latter 
case, the agent can execute it for you. 

People are often thrown by release forms. A 
casual reading of some of them makes it sound as 
if you are relinquishing all rights forever. But 
actually this is not so, of course. The release pro- 
tects you as well as the producer. 

Read it carefully, fill it in accurately, and do 
not use it for purposes other than those specified. 
When it says “Summarize your story,” for example, 
this does not mean tell your life history. Remem- 
ber that a concise and efficient summary of your 
story protects you as much as it does them. If 
you must make extraneous comments (and _ if 
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you won't!), save them for the 
covering letter. But at all times be as brief and 
businesslike as possible. This is, in effect, a busi- 
ness conference between you and a_ potential 
buyer. Resist the urge to get chatty. 

If a release form is required, but not an agent, 
then simply fill out the form, attach it to your 
script with return postage, put it in the mail box, 
and pray. Don’t be discouraged if time goes by 
with no word. Reading staffs are notoriously 
overworked. However, if more than three weeks 
goes by, it won’t hurt to make a polite inquiry, 
to make sure it was not mislaid. When a story is 
received by a story editor, it usually is assigned to 
a reader; if she likes it, it is returned with her 
recommendation to the editor. He will then send 
it along to the producer for whom it seems best 
suited. All this takes time, so be patient. 

If, as is sometimes the case, an office will read 
your material without an agent provided they 
already know that you are a professional writer in 
some other field, then take the time to send them 
a list of your credits. Usually magazine, radio, 
stage, or newspaper credits will establish you in 
their minds as a_ professional writer, so don’t 
hesitate to put down everything you have had 
published. When you send in your script, refer to 
the fact that they already have a list of your 
credits on file. 

If you send in material already printed—for 
instance, a published short story—inquire in ad- 
vance whether you need release form. Some 
companies, such as CBS, have a special form for 


you're smart, 


published material. You will not need an agent in 
this case. 

If you do need an agent (and usually you do), 
the situation is difficult if you are a beginner, but 
it is not hopeless. 

if you are new to the field, you will not get far 
with the big agents like MCA and William Morris, 
simply because they are fully occupied peddling 
the wares of their already established clients. It 
is better for the tyro to stick with the smaller 
agents, as a rule, because there he will get more 
personal attention. 

Even the smaller ones, however, are busy and 
they are not about to buy a pig in a poke. Write 
a brief businesslike letter, to one agent at a time, 
stating what you have done in any area of the 
writing field, and what you have in mind for TV. 
Be brief! Be businesslike! Ask the agent of your 
choice if he would read one of your scripts with a 
view to handling it for you. Give him a reasonable 
time in which to reply. If he doesn’t, go down the 
list to the next one. Most of the busy agents will 
not read your material if you just send it cold. 

Once you get an agent, don’t bother him. These 
are hard-working men in a frustrating business. 
They will do their best for you because it will be 
to their advantage as well as yours. 

To say that every established writer was once a 
beginner is a cliché, but it is a cliché worth keep- 
ing in mind. Perseverance, tact, efficiency, com- 
mon sense—these, along with talent, hack out that 
long trail to the top of the heap. Happy hacking! 


CURRENT TELEVISION MARKETS 
Compiled by Barbara Cochran 


(NOTE: Be sure to study your television screen. 
Know your markets before you submit material.) 
California Film Enterprises, 780 N. Gower St., Holly- 
wood 38, Calif. 

THE CALIFORNIANS. Half hour series of life in 
California from 1852 to 1856, in and near San Fran- 
cisco. Scripts are usually assigned but occasionally 
submissions made through agents will be considered. 


CBS-TV, 7800 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
Story Editor: Frank Glicksman. 

PLAYHOUSE 90. Live 90-minute drama. Accepts 
wide variety of material. Submit through an agent 
unles you have previously cleared the way with Mr. 


Glicksman (in other words, unless you have established 
with him the fact that you are a professional writer, 
and have received and signed a release form.) 

RAWHIDE. One-hour episodic film series, Western. 
Query first: Charles Marquis Warren. 

WOMAN IN THE CASE. Half-hour filmed anthol- 
ogy. Strong drama for top women stars. David Lewis 
produces. Submit only through agent. 


Cypress Productions, Inc. 822 W. Washington Blvd., 
Culver City, Calif. 

DENNIS O’KEEFE SHOW. Story editor, John Fenton 
Murray. Half-hour situation comedy. Sometimes con- 
siders original material based on the show’s format, 
if submitted through an agent. 


There is no substitute for experience! 


| have three published novels, sold dozens of short 
stories and articles and hundreds of newspaper fea- 
tures. Presently doing book reviews for a metropolitan 
daily. 

| know the agonies of creative writing—l’ve had 
all of them—and | think | know how to guide you 
over the hurdles and pitfalls. Let me see that manu- 
script! 

Rates:. $5 up to 5,000 words; $1 per thousand 
above 5,000, except $25 for book lengths. No plays, 
TV scripts or poetry, please. 


MARK MILLER 
Box 35 M, Sioux City 6, lowa 
, Ref.—WHO’S WHO IN THE MIDWEST. 


NEW WORKS AND AIDS 


CHARACTERMASTER-—Enables you to create thousands 
of vital, realistic, life-like, characters, at will. 

TWENTY WAYS TO PLOT-—Gives you more plot ideas 
than you can ever use. $1.5 

CHARACTERIZATION MADE EASY-—Includes thousands 
of tabulated details, habits, reactions, emotions, etc. $2 
PLOTS UNLIMITED~—An infallible cure for plotting head- 
aches. $1.50 

PLOTMASTER~—An ingenious, infallible, almost automatic 
plot germ selector (wheel system). 

PLOT GENIE—A specially made up parcel of 
Inspiration and Build-Up Forms, etc. $2 
WESTERN NOTEBOOK—A_ Western Workshop. Saves 
hours of research. Contains thousands of facts on scores of 
Western subjects. $2 

SU cc ESSFUL WESTERNS—“‘Will never outlive its useful- 
ness."’ $2 
WRITERS’ 


unique 


IDEA REGISTER—Ideas are fugitive things. 
Capture them as soon as they occur. $2 


WRITERS’ CHARACTER REGISTER—Enter details of 
people you meet. Life-like characters do your selling. $2 


WRITERS’ RING (Publications) 
1101 E. JUAN LINN VICTORIA, TEXAS 


AutHuor & JOURNALIST 
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a Productions, 780 N. Gower St., Hollywood 38, 
ali 

U. S. MARSHAL. Half-hour episodic series. Submit 
through agent. 

ANN SOUTHERN SHOW. Half-hour situation com- 
edy. Submit through agent. 

THE TEXAN. Half-hour Western series. 
through agent. 

DESILU PLAYHOUSE. One-hour anthology. Submit 
through agent. 

WHIRLYBIRDS. Half-hour episodic series. 
through agent. 


Submit 


Submit 


Walt Disney Productions, 2400 W. Alameda Ave., 
Burbank, Calif. Story editor: William B. Dover. 
WALT DISNEY PRESENTS. One-hour varied for- 
mat. Occasional freelance. Query. 
ZORRO. Half-hour adventure series, 
of Spanish California. Occasional freelance. 


in early days 
Query. 


Family 5823 Santa Monica Blvd., Holly- 
wood 38, Cal 

THIS IS THE LIFE. Half-hour human_ interest 
anthology, drama, melodrama, or tragedy, with 
spiritual message, though not necessarily religious 
- Submit through agent. Contact: Pierre Cou- 
lerc. 


Four Star Productions, 1417 N. Western Ave., 
wood 27, Calif. 

ZANE GREY THEATRE. Half-hour Western an- 
thology. Open to submission of original ideas. Query 
Nina Laemmle. 


Holly- 


Don Fedderson Productions, 780 N. Gower St., 
wood 38, Calif. 

THE MILLIONAIRE. Half-hour drama, concerning 
what an individual does when given a million dollars. 
Scripts are assigned, through agent. If you have an 
idea for this series, submit outline to your agent. 


Holly- 


Gallu Productions, 1040 N. Las Palmas St., Holly- 
wood 38, Calif. 

BEHIND CLOSED DOORS. Half-hour series dealing 
with Navy Intelligence, based on book by Admiral 
Zacharias. Submit through agent. 

BORDER PATROL. Half hour series, in the works, 
based on immigration authorities who guard boun- 
daries. Submit through agent. 


Goodson Todman, Inc., 449 S. Beverly Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

JEFFERSON DRUM. Half-hour 
starring Jeff Richards. 


Western series 


Lassie Television, Inc., 780 N. Gower St., 
28, Calif. 

LASSIE. Half-hour boy-dog stories. Submission 
preferably through agent. Story editor: Rose Mathias. 


Hollywood 


McCadden Productions, 1040 N. Las Palmas St,, 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 
FLIGHT. Half-hour human interest, adventure, 


suspense, filmed in cooperation with the Air Force. 


Accepts scripts, preferably through agent. Story 
editor: Leonard Heidman. 
McGowan Productions, 915 N. La Brea St., Holly- 


wood 38, Calif. 

DEATH VALLEY DAYS. Half-hour historical West- 
ern. Drama with some factual basis, a sympathetic 
central character with a purpose, strong action climax 


but not a gunfight. Period: 1830-1900, Locale: the 
Far West. Submit through agent. 
Mark VII Productions, 4024 Radford Ave., North 


Hollywood, Calif. 
THE D.A.’S MAN. Half-hour action series starring 
special investigator John Compton of the New York 
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WRITERS WHO ARE EXCITED 
ABOUT THE FUTURE! 


If your fiction or non-fiction book, story or article 
is salable, as your agent | can direct it to the best- 
paying markets. If it needs further work | can 
help you as I’ve helped writers who have sold to 
Rinehart, Prentice-Hall, Cosmo, Good Housekeep- 
ing and many others. 

Since 1943 | have been principal critic for a lead- 
ing Hollywood agent, associate editor of a writers 
magazine, and story analyst with motion picture 
studios. Write me about yourself and your work so 
we can discuss how you can achieve your writing 


LYNN OTIS 


Box 1188-C, Stanford, California 


Critic Agent 


PUBLISHED or UNPUBLISHED 
SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 

Send for free information. 


THE SAGER AGENCY 
Beverly Hills, California 


BH Box 224 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 4 
20-Ib. bond — Free carbon copy 
4 55c per 1000 words 
7 
RUBY WATSON 
§ 108 N. Lafayette Worthington, Ind. 
Telephone: 125X 


AUTHORS: EARN $1 Pret 
Histories, Life Stories, Science, Sports, Essays, Juvenile, 


Westerns, Poetry, Novels, and Misc. Books. Cloth and paper- 


back. 30 yrs. experience, 1700 titles. Fine art Jackets, 
folders, Nat'l. Adv. Lowest subsidy, dependable. Submit MS. 
or write: 


PAUL L. HEARD, Editor-Publisher 


ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7918 Maxwell Dr. (prompt delivery) Dallas, Texas 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 

Will Heideman’s New 1959 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, household 
tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Over 170 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now 
Other fiction courses and help available. ORDER TODAY— 
Send only $1 (add 5c to checks) to— 
WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. Box 1677-A Casselberry, Florida 


PROSE MANUSCRIPTS 


Considered by author who will help peng writer anx- 
ious to sell. Send short stories with $1.00 per thousand words 
evaluation fee, refunded against help given later. Query 
about book scripts. 


EVERARD BLYDEN 


The Normandie 
Chestnut ot 36th St. 


Philadelphia 4, Penna. 
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City D.A.’s office. Be sure you understand the lead 
character and his manner of operation. Story editor: 
James E. Moser. 


SERIES 1. A contemplated half-hour anthology 
with Jack Webb as host. Stories must be top-drawer, 
unusual, off-beat, with a twist at the end. Story 
editor: Frank LaTourette. 


Robert Maxwell Associates, Inc. 649 N. Bronson St., 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


CANNONBALL. Half-hour episodic series dealing 
with trucking. Submit through agent. Story editor: 
Miriam Geiger. 


yal 10202 Washington Blvd., Culver City. 
alif. 


THE THIN MAN. Half-hour mystery adventure. 
Submit through agent. 


Don'ts for Crime Stories 


By MicHaEL HERVEY 


Famous British Author of Mystery Fiction 


ON’T kill off the victim too soon. In other 

words let your reader learn to know him be- 
fore he is found knifed, shot or poisoned on 
someone’s doorstep. 

Don’t include diagrams of the scene of the 
crime; if the plot is not clear enough, or your 
powers of description are not equal to the task, 
then I suggest you leave detective-story writing 
alone and instead try your hand at writing for the 
comic papers. 

Don’t have too many suspects. 

Don’t have your detective, or hero, as the case 
may be, long and thin; it is not necessary! Also, 
make a point of seeing that he eats, sleeps, drinks, 
and so on at suitable intervals. Supermen went 
out with bustles. 

Don’t omit to mention the real murderer in the 
early part of the story, and not somewhere on the 
last page. 

Don’t make use of secret passages and tunnels; 
they disappeared with sidewhiskers. 

Don’t fall back on the practice of killing off 
your victims with undiscovered poisons, death 
rays, secret weapons, and such like, unless you are 
writing for comics. 

Don’t hide any of the clues. 

Don’t make use of twins, or doubles—remember 
that Dumas, among others, has overworked that 
plot. 
Don’t make the detective the criminal, for that, 
too, cannot bear repetition. 

Don’t embark on locked room puzzles, or on 
trick murder devices. 

Don’t make use of the 
theme. 

Don’t make your hero a master of disguise. 

Don’t be implausible. In other words decry 
methods of killing so complex, so dependent on 
the exact juxtaposition of a multitude of factors 
and persons, that they have about the same chance 
of success as a hole-in-one in golf. 

Don’t have too many false clues. 

Finally, don’t finish your story as if it were a 
police court report with pages of evidence. 
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“least likely person” 


MSS. WANTED 


Studio executive and professional editor-writer seek- 
ing screen plays, TV scripts, shorts, and novels to 
evaluate merits for production and publication. 


Personalized coaching if required. Agenting arranged 
if qualified. Terms: Shorts—$1.00 per M, minimum 
—$5.00. 4% Hr TV—$10.00, 1 Hr TV—$20.00. Stand- 
ard length novels and screen plays—$25.00. Stamped, 
return envelope, please. 


Martin 
and 
Sterling 


Box 2430 Hollywood 28, California 


GHOSTING 
OVELS STORIES PLAYS TELEPLAYS 
Send your manuscript for that finer touch of an expert before you 
send it to the publisher. It may save you a reject, for he demands 
a skillfully written script. Free readin 
Also rejects doctored to make them salable. 
Payment down, balance when completed. 

Nearly sixteen years in doctoring manuscripts for authors. I am 
happy to see their books and stories published. per 1000 
words (4 a = of completed work). 


MARIE ADAMS 


1694 Bloir Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS — SPECIAL 
$10 sere on 100,000 vas or more 
‘ou need he’ 
SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION? 
Let me correct them. Neat, dependable typing, bond paper, car- 
bon. For complete editing, corrctions and typing, $1.00 per 1000, 
or 28c per page, plus return postage. Typing only, 50c per 1000. 
Also—a criticism plus market tips, $1 for short story, more for 
novel lengths. Write for revision fees. 
Let me know your problems. 
EVA LONGSDORF 


Your friendly typist RFD 3, Topeka, Kans. 


WORLD WIDE 


Filmscripts, plays, novels, books, and feature articles con- 
sidered for Canadian, British French, and Italian, as well as 
United States markets. $10.00 handling fee for each manu- 
script. 


INTERNATIONAL LITERARY AGENCY 
Box 1397, Grand Central Station New York 17, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
YOUR SOUTHWEST AREA MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Twenty cents per page — Bond paper — Free carbon 
Book length — 60c per 1,000 words 


MARY REAST ATWOOD 
1524 Coleman Ave. Fort Worth, Texas 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 


Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 
1650 Broodway New York 19, N. Y. 


AuTHor & JOURNALIST 


Your Markets for Poetry 
(including light verse) 


AKING all magazines together, the poet finds 
a small total of verse markets for a nation of 
170 million people. He may look with envy 
at Japan, for instance, with half our population, 
where there are 680 poetry magazines and where a 
million hokku (the favorite Japanese verse form) are 
published annually, many of them in newspapers. 

Of course general magazines afford the chief 
paying American market for verse. With few 
exceptions they seek light verse. In this field they 
demand fairly original but not disturbing ideas 
and perfect technique. Beginners should observe 
that light verse is not necessarily humorous, 
though prevailingly so. 

For serious poetry the literary magazines offer 
the major outlet. Most of them do not pay; those 
which do offer modest rates. 

They vary widely in quality. Some are literary 
only in name; they publish verse of hardly higher 
standard than a country newspaper. Others pub- 
lish the most distinguished poetry being written in 
the United States and foreign countries. 

Likewise these magazines differ widely in the 
type of poetry they publish. Some stick to tradi- 
tional forms and to more or less traditional, accept- 
ed “poetic” ideas. At the other extreme are those 
emphasizing highly “advanced” work, often ex- 
tremely recondite and sometimes hardly intelligible 
even to specialists in poetry. The general tendency 
is increasingly toward the very modern though 
such as literary readers can grasp. 

In submitting poems the writer is best advised 
to use 814 x 11 paper, one poem to each sheet. 
It is a good idea to submit several poems at once. 
The envelope for return should be of a size to 
hold the MSS. folded in the same way they were 
submitted. 

Postage to foreign countries generally is now 8c 
for the first ounce, 5c for each additional ounce or 
fraction. To Canada and Mexico it is 4c an 
ounce. The return envelope should be addressed 
but not stamped. Instead International Reply 
Coupons obtainable at the Post Office for 13c each, 
should be enclosed. 

In the following list frequency of issue and 
single copy price are shown within parentheses; as 
(M-25) monthly 25c. An asterisk (*) indicates a 
magazine that publishes light verse. Acc. means 
payment on acceptance; Pub. payment on publica- 
tion. 


GENERAL 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (Bi-M- 
25) Ballads of the outdoor and adventure type to 24 
lines. 50c¢ a line. Acc. 

*The American-Scandinavian Review, 127 E. 73rd 
St., New York 21. (Q-$1) 10-40 lines, preferably on 
Scandinavian subject matter. Erik J. Friis. $5-$10 
a poem. Acc. 

Arizona Highways, Phoenix, Ariz. (M-35) Prefer- 
ably 8 lines. Raymond Carlson. 50c a line. Acc. 

*The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, 
Mass. (M-60) Long, short; light, heavy; must have 
literary merit. Edward Weeks. $1 a line. Acc. 
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The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-15) Poems 
under 24 lines, Catholic and other themes. Rev. 
John L. Reedy, C.S.C. Acc. 

*Baby Time, 424 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Humorous verse of interest to expectant or 
new mothers. Lee Robba. Acc. 

Baptist Leader, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. (M-25) Occasionally uses verse of interest to 
church school teachers and leaders. Dr. Benjamin P. 
Browne. Acc. 

Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. (W) Some verse of interest to youngsters about 
10 years old. Norma Jean Sullivan. Low rates. Acc. 

The Catholic Home Journal, 220 37th St., Pitts- 
burgh 1, Pa. (M) Verse appealing to families, 
especially mothers; seasonal poems; light verse—all 
preferred short. Fr. Bonaventure Stefun. 30c a line. 
Acc. 

The Catholic World, 180 Varick St., New York 
14. (M-50) Short poetry of high quality. Rev. John 
B. Sheerin, C. S. P. Fair rates. Pub. 

The Chicago Jewish Forum, 179 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 2. (M-25) Poetry on Jewish subjects and 
minority problems. $15 a magazine page. Benjamin 
Weintroub. Acc. 

*Child Life, 30 Federal St., Boston, Mass. Very 
short humorous verse appealing to children 3-9 years. 
Mrs. Adelaide Field. Pub. 

The Children’s Friend, 40 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. (M-20) Wholesome, interesting poems for 
children 5-12. 25c a line. Acc. Overstocked at present 
except for good religious poetry. 

The Christian Evangelist-Front Rank, P. O. Box 
179, St. Louis, 66, Mo. (W) A few poems, seasonal, 
and with religious or social motivation. Older youth 
(18 up) and adults. Dr. Howard E. Short. Pub. 

*The Christian Family, Divine Word Missionaries, 
Techny, Ill. (M) Poetry 5-25 lines on subjects of in- 
terest to Catholic families: nature, faith, family, 
home, children. ‘“We don’t want the sweet, senti- 
mental, pietistic. We like vigor, strength, originality, 
depth.” Fr. Charles Kelty, S. V. D. 25¢ a line up. 
Acc. 

Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th St., New York 16. 
(M-35) Religious type of poetry—4, 8, 12 lines 
preferred. Usually $5. Acc. Overstocked just now. 

*The Christian Home, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. (M-20) Verse of interest to parents and 
families. 50c a line. Acc. Overstocked at present. 

The Christian Mother, formerly Mother's Magazine, 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. (Q) Poetry 
with Christian tone, slanted to young mothers. For 
children’s section, poems with religious emphasis suit- 
able for preschool children. 50c a line. Acc. 

*The Christian Science Monitor, | Norway St., 
Boston 15, Mass (D-15) Verse 2-100 lines for Home 
Forum Page. ‘Good literary quality, vital and vig- 
orous treatment with positive constructive comment. 
Fresh approach and unusual verse forms welcomed.”’ 
Occasionally short light verse. Rates vary. 

Christian Youth, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. (W) Limited need of verse with definite Chris- 
tian emphasis. William J. Jones. 75c up a stanza. 
Acc. 

The Churchman, 118 E. 28th St., New York 16. 
(M-25) Good verse appropriate to a liberal, independ- 
ent religious publication. Dr. Guy Emery Shipler. No 
payment. 

Clasmate, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nashville, Tenn. 
(W-5) Short verse of good quality. Richard H. Rice, 
Assistant Editor. 50c a line. Acc. 
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GAMBLE A BUCK? 
That's it to learn about writing comic book 
stories. 10 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC ys pT’ WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
mrose Ave., Apt. 10 
28, Calif. 


TO AUTHORS OF BOOKS 
published on a COOPERATIVE BASIS, 
we have a plan for the additional pro- 
motion ak distribution of your book 
WITHOUT COST TO YOU. 


If whereas, write for details to 
RITERS SERVICE 


10 E, 43, N. Y. 7, N Yy. Tel. MU 7-5159 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in correct 
style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and grammar. Ex- 
cellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy. 65 cents per 1000 words. 
Reenforced envelopes and cartons used in shipping. NOVELS 
beautifully tailored to present the most inviting appearance. 


PAULA OWENS 


1694 Blair Avenue St. Poul 4, Minnesota 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 
$25; many other prizes. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year.) 

624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


DID YOU EVER WISH 


that you could find REALLY thorough, competent and 
friendly criticism of your poems to shew you why they do 
not sell to PAYING markets? 

WE INVITE YOU to take advantage of our a 
a offer to find the answers. Send two poems under 3 
lines each with self-addressed stamped envelope and one 
dollar ($1) for a complete report and helpful suggestions 


for revision. 
THE POETRY CLINIC 
Dept. D, P.O. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregon 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 


Sample shown on request 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 


LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! ! have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. Box 1677-A Casselberry, Florida 
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*Columbia, P. O. Drawer 1670, New Haven, Conn. 
(M-10) Short verse of interest to men—members of 
Knights of Columbus. John Donahue. Good rates. Acc. 

“Columbus Sunday Citizen, Contemporary Verse 
Department, Columbus 15, Ohio. (W-15) All types of 
general reader appeal up to 40 lines. Esther Weakley, 
Verse Editor. No payment. Occasional book prizes. 

“Cool, Hep Cats, Teen Digest, 166 W. 72nd St., 
New York 23. (Bi-M) Three magazines using some 
verse of interest to teen-agers, especially those fond 
of rock ‘n’ roll. Robert E. Fischer. Pub. 

*Denver Post Empire Magazine, 650 15th St., 
Denver 2, Colo. (W-15) Any type not exceeding 20 
lines. ‘We try to avoid trite, stereotyped treatment 
and phrasing. Modern or traditional forms.’’ Henry 
W. Hough, Poetry Editor. $2 a poem. Acc. 

*Everywoman’s Family Circle Magazine, 25 W. 
45th St., New York 36. (M-10) Some light verse of 
general family interest. Robert M. Jones. Good rates. 
Acc. 

*Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. (M- 
40) Verse of general appeal to 30 lines. Eileen 
O’Hayer. $10 up a poem. Acc. Overstocked at pres- 
ent. 

*Farm Journal, 230 Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. (M-20) Seasonal lyric verse 14-20 lines; 
humorous 4-6 lines. Pearl L. Patterson, Associate 
Editor. Payment according to length and type. Acc. 

Flower and Feather, 808 S. Greenwood Ave., Chat- 
tanooga 4, Tenn. (Q-15) Birds, flowers, nature. 4, 8, 
or 16 lines preferred. Robert Sparks Walker. No pay- 
ment. 

Good Business, Lee’s Summit, Mo. (M-15) Poems 
to 20 lines on business themes, with emphasis on 
Christian principles. James A. Decker. 35c¢ a line. 
Acc. 

*Good Housekeeping, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 
19. (M-35) Verse lucid, brief; may be emotional, 
spiritual, or humorous; should reflect views, hopes, 
ideals, etc., of women. Address: Poetry Editor. $5 a 
line. Acc. 

*Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
(M-60) Verse for intelligent readers. John Fischer. 
Good rates. Acc. 

*The Hartford Courant, 285 Broad St., Hartford, 
Conn. (D-5) Original verse, not too long. Prefers 
serious subjects but occasionally uses light verse. 
Grace H. Loomis, Editor ‘“This Singing World.’’ No 


payment. 

*Home Life, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. (M-25) Inspirational, with some home angle, 
4-16 lines. Joe W. Burton. 35c a line. Acc. 

*Hoofs and Horns, 4425 E. Fort Lowell Road, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. Versé relative to rodeos and any western 
horse sports. Willard H. Porter. Varying rates. 

Ideals, 3510 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
(Bi-M-$1.50) Poems representing ‘clean, wholesome, 
old-fashioned American ideals.‘’ Van B. Hooper. $10 
a poem. Pub. 

*The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City 1, Utah. (M-25) Not more than 30 lines. Poems 
of high quality, seasonal; serious, light; purposeful; 
traditional. Doyle L. Green. 25c a line. Acc. 

*The Indianapolis News, 307 N. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. (D-5) Any type, not more than 16 
lines, for the “‘Hoosier Homespun’ column. Cannot 
promise prompt reports. Griffith B. Niblack. No pay- 
ment. 

Jack and Jill, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pa. (M-35) For children under 12. Very little verse. 
Mrs. Ada C. Rose. Good rates. Acc. 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 
2, Ohio. (W) For boys and girls in 4th, 5th, and 
6th grades, verse to 16 lines. Roy G. Lindeman. Good 
rates. Acc. 

Junior Guide, Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. C. 
Some poetry for boys and girls 11-14. Should have 
positive approach. Lawrence Maxwell. $1 a poem. 
Acc. 


*Accepts light verse. 
AuTHoR & JOURNALIST 
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The Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo. (D-5) 
Serious verse 4-20 lines. Thorpe Menn, Poetry Editor. 
$3 a poem. Payment in month following publication. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pa. (M-35) No fixed type or limit; the 
best available poetry. Always glad to see the shorter 
forms. Rarely uses light verse. Elizabeth McFarland, 
Poetry Editor. $5 or more a line. Acc. 

*Laugh Book Magazine, 438 N. Main St., Wichita, 
Kan. _(M-35) Humorous verse 4 lines or longer— 
especially on subjects timely and common in every- 
day situations. Charles E. Jones. 25c a line. Acc. 

The Living Church, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwau- 
kee 3, Wis. (W-15) Religious (Episcopal viewpoint) 
verse. Peter Day. No payment. 

*Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toron- 
to, Ont., Canada. (Fortnightly-15) 2-10 lines, humor- 
ous, the shorter the better. lan Sclanders, Article 
Editor. $5-$15 a poem. Acc. 

*The Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., Manchester, 
N. H. (M-30) All types, 4-16 lines. Sr. M. Walter. 
25c a line. Pub. 

The Message Magazine, Box 59, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
(M-25) Verse in line with the theme of the magazine 
—achievement through faith or prayer; also inspira- 
tional or nature poems. Magazine is directed to 
American Negro families. Louis B. Reynolds. $3-$5 a 
poem. Acc. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham 
Road, New York 58. (M-25) Short religious verse. 
Thomas H. Moore, S. J. $5-$10 a poem. Acc. 

The Miraculous Medal Magazine, 475 E. Chelten 
Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. (Q) Verse with a religious 
theme or a religious turn; especially interested in 
poetry about the Virgin Mary. Up to 20 lines— 
shorter preferred. Rev. Joseph A. Skelly, C. M. 50c a 
line up. Acc. 

Modern Age: A Conservative Review, 64 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4. (Q-$1) Serious poetry of highest 
quality for an intellectual audience; some long 
poems. Russell Kirk. Good rates. Acc. 

*National Business Woman, 2012 Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington 6, D. C. (M-15) Short light verse of 
interest to women following careers. Lucy Rogers 
Baggett. $2-$3 a poem. Acc. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (10 issues a yr.-50) Occasional short 
verse. R. W. Westwood. Acc. Overstocked. 

The New Christian Advocate, 740 N. Rush St., 
Chicago 11. (M-35) A little verse of interest to Meth- 
odist ministers and lay leaders. T. Otto Nall and 
Newman S. Cryer, Jr. $5 up. Acc. 

New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass. (Bi-W) 
Nature and occasional verse of rural appeal. Pub. 

*“New Mexico Magazine, Box 938, Santa Fe, N. M. 
(M-25) Up to 20 lines, dealing solely with the New 
Mexico scene. George Fitzpatrick. No payment. 

*The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 36. 
(W-20) Serious poetry and light verse satirical or 
humorous. High rates. Acc. 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCES—1959 


Writers’ conferences are becoming a big- 
ger and bigger factor in literary training and 
help. 

If you have any thought of enrolling in 
one this year, you will need the comprehen- 
sive list of conferences in the April Author & 
Journalist. It will tell you the courses, fac- 
ulty, cost, and other details of around 60 in 
all parts of the United States and in Mexico. 

Be sure to get this accurate list in the April 
issue. If you are not now a subscriber, make 
sure of getting this and subsequent issues. 
Use the handy order form on Page 31. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSIONS 1959 


DEPARTMENT 
OF ENGLISH 
Creative writing courses in the techniques of 


fiction, non-fiction, verse, interpretive biog- 
raphy. 


AUGUST DERLETH, Visiting Lecturer 


The Writers’ Institute 
June 22 - August 14 


Course in writing for television 
Prof. JERRY McNEELY, Department of Speech 


For further information, address: Department of 
English, The University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 


Christian Writers’ and Editors’ Conference 


Green Lake, Wisconsin July 4-11 


Four Weeks’ Extension School - July 11 to August 8 
New Feature: Five-week Drama Workshop 
Academic credit from the University of Redlands 
Write to Dr. Ben Browne, Director 
1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA WRITERS CONFERENCE 
April 10, 11, 1959 
Hotel Claremont in the Oakland-Berkeley Hills 
Two full days with prominent, successful authors dis- 


cussing markets, trends and techniques from the search of 
an idea to the preparation and submission of the final manu- 
ipt. 

=" Write: California Writers Conference 
1320 Webster St., Oakland, Calif. 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Chicago - April 17-18 - Allerton Hotel 
Washington, D. C. - May 8-9 - Mayflower Hotel 
Literary agents, publishers, editors and writers will lecture on 
short ere. TV, juvenile and article writing. All registered 
delegates may bring a friend as our guest. Cash prizes! For 


details, write to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Eleventh Annual — June 17, 18, 19 
Manuscript contest, cash prizes. Daily workshops in 12 sub- 
jects. Evening lectures, prominent speakers. Held at Sylvania 
Hotel. We'd like to send you our program. Write: 

EMMA 5S. WOOD, Registrar 


P.O. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER and AGNES C. PHILLIPS 
R. D. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


BIGGEST $1.00’S WORTH TODAY! 

Written for Begi and Professi Is! 
Want to SELL CONFESSIONS? Do you write but can’t SELL 
SHORT-SHORTS? Have trouble with PLOTS, DIALOGUE, 
THEME, SCENES, ETC? Then you need a copy of ‘GIVE 
YOUR SCRIPT A PROFESSIONAL POLISH”! Send for it today! 


BEVERLY HILLS WRITER’S SERIVCE 
P.O. Box 4215 Tucson, Arizona 
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*The New York Herald Tribune, 230 W. 41st St., 
New York 36. (D-5) Topical and seasonal or other 
verse, some light, mostly serious, 4-30 lines, under 
20 preferred. Payment according to length, averaging 
$12 a poem. Pub. 

The New York Times, 229 W. 43rd St., New York 
36. (D-5) Rarely exceeding 20 lines, not too esoteric 
or avant-garde. Thomas Lask, Poetry Editor. $15 a 
poem regardless of length. Pub. 

Opinion, 1123 Broadway. New York 10. (M-25) 
Verse of Jewish interest. Pub. 

Our Little Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 2, 
Ohio (W) Verse to 12 lines for very young children. 
Dorothy |. Andrews. Acc. Overstocked at present. 


“If every line starts with a capital, they auto- 
matically send it to me.”’ 


*Our Navy, | Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
(Semi-M-25) Verse of a humorous and naval nature. 
No payment. 

Precious Blood Messenger, Carthagena, Ohio. (M- 
10) Some religious verse, also general interest poetry, 
Maximum 16 lines. Rev. R. B. Koch, C. PP. S. 25c a 
line. Acc. 

*Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Groups of 2-, 4- and 6-line verses related in theme, 
as |-column fillers. 4- and 6-line verses as back-of- 
the-book fillers. All material must be of immediate, 
personal interest to young men and women. Address 
Patricia Simon, Fillers Editor. Top slick rates. Acc. 

*Revealing Romances, 23 W. 47th St., New York 
36. (M-15) Light romantic rhymed verse to 20 lines. 
Rose Wyn. 50c a line. Acc. 

*The Rotarian, 1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Limited amount of brief verse appealing to worldwide 
audience of business and professional men. Karl K. 
Krueger. Acc. Currently overstocked. 

*St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic St., Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. (M-25) Religious, nature, and in- 
spirational themes to 20 lines. Beth Ritter, Poetry 
Editor. 50c a line. Acc. 

Saint Anthony's Monthly, 1130 N. Calvert St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. Published especially to honor St. 
Anthony of Padua, but uses some general interest 
material, including poetry 4-20 lines. Rev. William J. 
Phillipps, S. S. J. 10c up a line. Acc. Overstocked to 
June 1, 1959. 


*Accepts light verse. 
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*The Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. (W-15) Serious and humorous 
verse up to 16 lines, the shorter the better. Good 
rates. Acc. 

The Saturday Review, 25 W. 45th St., New York 
19. (W-20) “No definite stipulation, though it is 
difficult to use verse of much length.’ John Ciardi, 
Poetry Editor. 50c a line, $10 minimum. Pub. 

*Secrets, 23 W. 47th St., New York 36. (M-15) 
Light romantic rhymed verse to 20 lines. Rose Wyn. 
50c a line. Acc. 

The Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, 194 E. 
76th St., New York 21. (M) A limited amount of 
verse, all of it dealing with the Blessed Sacrament. 
Rev. William J. O’Halloran, S. S. S. Acc. Temporarily 
overstocked. 

The Sign, Union City, N. J. (M-25) Verse appeal- 
ing to a Catholic audience. Rev. Ralph Gorman, C. P. 
$10 a poem. Acc. 

*Ski Magazine, Hanover, N. H. (6 issues, October 
through March-50) Very short poems, even 2-line 
jingles, on some phase of skiing, usually in humorous 
vein. Fred Springer-Miller, Managing Editor. $2-$5 a 
poem. Acc. 

Storyland, Christian Board of Publication, Beau- 
mont St. and Pine Blvd., Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Poems not longer than 20 lines for children 4-9. 
Dorothy M. Livsey. Acc. 

Storytime, 127 Ninth Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
(W) Verse for young children, 1-3 stanzas. Miss Jo 
Alice Heigh. 25c a line up. Acc. 

Tacoma News Tribune, 711 St. Helen’s St., Ta- 
coma, Wash. Serious poetry with good technique, 
4-20 lines. ‘’Social poetry of high grade is sometimes 
used. War and sectarian religion tabooed.’’ Open only 
to contributors living in the state of Washington. 
Ethelyn Miller Hartwich, Editor ‘‘Washington Verse.’ 
$3 a poem. Pub. Reports in two months. 

Tell Me, Church of the Brethren General Offices, 
Elgin, Ill. (W) Published by the Church of the Breth- 
ren. Some verse for children 6-8. Hazel M. Kennedy. 
Low rates. Acc. 

*Tic, P. O. Box 350, Albany 1, N. Y. (M) A maga- 
zine for dentists, not patients, using only dental 
themes. Light, humorous verse with point and sub- 
stance to 32 lines. Joseph Strack. 25c¢ a line. Acc. 

Time of Singing, The Christian Authors’ Guild, 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (Q) Christian 
verse in the widest sense of this term; interdenomina- 
tional outlook. Rev. Charles A. Waugaman. 25c a 
line, maximum for poem $3. Acc. 

Trailblazer, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (W) 
Some poems appealing to children 9-11. Evelyn 
Nevin Ferguson. 20c a line. Acc. 

Upward, Baptist Sunday School Board, 127 Ninth 
Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Some verse for boys 
and girls 13-16. Josephine Pile. $3-$5 a poem. Acc. 

*U. S. Lady, 1823 Jefferson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (M-35) Poetry of interest to women in 
the armed services and wives of service men. Alvadee 
Adams. $1-$5 a poem. Pub. 

Venture, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
(W) Poems for boys and girls 12-15. Aurelia Reigner. 
20c a line. Acc. 

Vision, Christian Board of Publication, Beaumont 
& Pine, Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. Wholesome verse 
for teen-age youth. Nature, seasonal, and humorous 
verse of good quality needed. Miss Guin Ream. Pub. 

Yankee, Dublin, N. H. (M-35) Poems, any subject, 
preferably under 30 lines. Jean Burden. $5 a poem. 
Pub. 


LITERARY 


Accent, 102 University Station, Urbana, Ili. (Q-40) 
Quality poetry of all types. ‘Seriousness of intent, 
fresh view of subject, and high sense of technique 
prime considerations.’’ Articles on poetry, but not of 
the more “‘popular’’ sort. Kerker Quinn. Nominal 
rates. Pub. 


AuTHoR & JOURNALIST 
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*The American Bard, 1154 N. Ogden Drive, Holly- 
wood 46, Calif. (Q-75) All types; under 30 lines 
preferred. ‘Poems of love, faith, home, welcome. 
Extreme poems or poems of futile pessimism not de- 
sired.’’ Edythe Hope Genée. No payment. Prizes. 

; The American Scholar, 1811 Q St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. (Q-$1) Poetry of high quality, shorter 
poems preferred. Hiram Haydn. $10-$25 for poetry 
according to number of poems and length. Acc. 

American Weave, 4109 Bushnell Road, University 
Heights 13, Ohio. (Q-50) Traditional and experi- 
mental poetry of high quality: philosophical, inspira- 
tional. Receives too many poems on death, sorrow, 
etc. Needs more work from qualified male writers. 
Loring Williams. No payment. Several cash prizes, 
including Byron Herbert Reese Memorial Award ($25) 
for best ballad of year. 

*The Antioch Review, Yellow Springs, Ohio. (Q- 
75) Uses no more than 4-6 poems an issue. No con- 
ventional poetry. Light verse if it is not also nonsense 
verse. $2.50 a page. Pub. 

Approach, 114 Petrie Ave., Rosemont, Pa. Eclectic 
in choice of poetry—unrestricted length; stress on 
concrete imagery; high degree of excellence required. 
Articles and essays on poetry. Albert Fowler and 
others. No payment. 

*The Archer, A Little Magazine, 4060 Laurel 
Canyon Blvd., Studio City, Calif. (Q-50) Encourages 
very brief verse. Seeks human interest, striking 
imagery, natural but poetic phrasing. Patterned or 
free verse. ‘‘We try to avoid much writing about 
writing.’ Wilfred Brown and Elinor Henry Brown. No 
payment. Prizes. Overstocked; cannot promise fast 
reports or prompt publication. 

Arizona Quarterly, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Ariz. (Q-50) Serious verse rarely more than one or 
two pages. ‘Poems should have something to say to 
serious, adult readers. May be conventional or mod- 
ern.’ Albert F. Gegenheimer. No payment. Annual 
award. 

*The Beloit Poetry Journal, Box 2, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis. (Q-35) Best poetry obtainable. Emphasis 
on variety in subject and form. Long poems if out- 
standing. Occasional translations and special chap- 
books and translation issues (query about these). 
Editorial Board: Robert H. Glauber, David M. Stock- 
ing, Marion Kingston Stocking, Chad Walsh. Pay- 
ment in copies. 

Blue Guitar, Box 5068, North Long Beach, Calif. (3 
times a year-25) ‘’Poems and black-white graphic art 
are accepted; structural competence is the minimum 
requirement. However, our essay format often de- 
mands poems and drawings which otherwise would 
not qualify. Thus, although our standards are high, 
our selection is broad.’’ G. De Witt. Payment varies 
with quality; minimum $1. 

Blue River Poetry Magazine, Shelbyville, Ind. (Q- 
50) Serious verse in any style (modern preferred), 
limit usually 20 lines. Publishes around 80 poems an 
issue. Loren Phillips. No payment. Numerous prizes, 
usually paintings and books. 

*The Canadian Forum, 323 King St., W., Toronto 1, 
Ont., Canada. (M-50) Serious poetry of high quality, 
preferably by Canadians. Occasionally light verse. 
Payment in copies. 

Canadian Poetry Magazine, Wolfville, N. S., Can- 
ada. (Q) Short lyrics of high conservative standards. 
V. B. Rhodenizer. 1c a word, minimum $1. Pub. 


*Accepts light verse. 


POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 
printed, embossed hard paper covers, 
$88.00. Work guaranted. Fast service. 


MERCHANTS PRESS 


P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Work Guaranteed to be Satisfactory 
50c per Thousand Words 
Minor corrections. One carbon if desired. 
EDITH HARDY 


3 West Main St. Hart, Michigan 


THE HOW-TO BOOK FOR POETS 
Clear... concise . . . comprehensive 


96 pages, packed with the help you need to write poems 
successfully. Tells how to test your own work. One dollar 
postpaid. Order your copy of YOU CAN WRITE A POEM 


today. 
Gail Brook Burket 


1020 Lake Shore Drive Evanston, Illinois 


POEMS CRITICIZED 
by College Professor in Poetics. 19 years 
as teacher and critic. For rates, write: 
MARCUS Z. LYTLE 


2555 Encinal Ave. Montrose, Calif. 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send for 

our free folder outlining a «4 cost publishing service 

featuring author-ewnership and 70% royalty on sales. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
raph Records Made 


CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 


THE DEVIL’‘S HANDMAIDENS. | have helped hundreds to 
success in fiction, poetry, articles, plays. A trial criticism 
at $1 per M words will prove that | can help you. Or: $10 
monthly. Reference: Who’s Who of American Women. 
Or visit my New Hampshire summer Writers’ Colony. 


Ridge Rd., R.F.D. 1 


HAVE A PROFITABLE CAREER 


Learn how from the author of the prize-winning novel, | 


MILDRED |. REID 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)............. $1.25 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas. 1957 Edition) 2.50 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything. 1958)..... . 

4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)........ 3. 

5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained)..... 3.00 
6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 3.00 
1T—THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. $3.50. From me.... 3.00 


Glens Falls, New York 
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EVER WRITE FILLERS? 

Every writer runs across incidents and 
ideas that are interesting but hardly deservy- 
ing of full-length articles or stories. The 
writer alert to every opportunity makes these 
into fillers, for which there's a well-nigh in- 
satiable demand. 

If you want to capitalize on this demand, 
you'll need the up-to-date list of filler mar- 
kets in the April Author & Journalist. 

Of course there'll be also the help-filled 
articles and features that make A&J indis- 
pensable to writers. 

(If you are not now a subscriber, use the 
handy order form on page 31. Make sure of 
getting Author & Journalist promptly every 
month. 


“Caravan, Lamoni, lowa. (Bi-M-50) Preferably 
under 16  lines—romantic, traditional, modern, 
rhymed or unrhymed, literary rather than commercial. 
Helen Harrington. Occasional prize contests. 

Caravel: A Magazine of Verse, 1065 Runnymede 
Street, East Palo Alto, Calif. Verse that dramatizes 
people and places, and shows the richness of the 
world’s cultures. May be historical. Ben Hagglund. 5c 
a line, minimum $1. Acc. 

The Carolina Quarterly, Box 1117, Chapel Hill, N. 
C. (3 times a yr.-50) Favors short lyric poems though 
there are no limitations as to length; translations; no 
polemical or didactic poetry. Christian Lefebure. 
Varying rates for exceptional work. Pub. 

Chrysalis, 58 Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. (Bi-M- 
50) Occasionally poetry. Lily and Baird Hastings. 
Payment. 

*Coastlines, 2465 N. Beachwood Drive, Hollywood 
28, Calif. (Q-50) Traditional and experimental poetry 
which expresses both individualism and social aware- 
ness. Covers jazz poetry scene in California. One or 
two humorous poems per issue. Gene Frumkin. No 
payment. 

*The Colorado Quarterly, Hellems 103 West, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. (Q-75) Quality 
poetry non-esoteric, non-experimental, 4-50 lines. 
Light verse if terse and epigrammatic. Paul Carter. 
$2-$10 a poem. Acc. 

The Compass Review, 2139 Oregon St., St. Louis 
4, Mo. (Q) Poems of high quality in the modern idiom 
to 100 lines. Emphasis never on subject matter but on 
proficient handling. Eric Pfeiffer and George A. 
Wolff. Payment according to length. Pub. 

The Cornucopia Poetry Magazine, 459 W. 32nd 
St., Indianapolis 8, Ind. (Q-$1) Organ of the Poets 
Corner. Poetry in all recognized forms—not too long. 
Olive Inez Downing. No payment. Prizes. 

The Cresset, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 
Ind. (M-20) Traditional or contemporary poetry un- 
der 40 lines. O. P. Kretzmann. 

*The Dalhousie Review, Dalhousie University, Hali- 
fax, N. S., Canada. Various types of poetry of high 
quality, generally not exceeding one typewritten page. 
C. L. Bennet. Verse $3 a printed page, prose $1 a 
printed page, plus 25 reprints. Pub. 

poch, A Quarterly of Contemporary Literature, 
159 ”Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 


*Accepts light verse. 


N. Y. (Q-75) Verse of high quality, not necessarily 
experimental but expressive of contemporary experi- 
ence. Baxter Hathaway, Walter Slatoff. No payment. 

Epos, Lake Como, Fla. (Q-50) Outstanding poems 
in traditional or free verse. Will Tullos and Evelyn 
Thorne. Payment in copies. 

Essence, 55 Trumbull St., New Haven 10, Conn. 
(Semi-A-25) Original poems not over 24 lines. Any 
form considered, but amateur verse, light verse, and 
sermonizing are unacceptable. Joseph Payne Brennan. 
Payment in copy. 

Experiment, 6565 Windermere Road, Seattle 5, 
Wash. (Q-75) Experimental poetry of high literary 
quality. Very brief poetic drama for arena production; 
chamber drama, or 1-minute plays. Carol Ely Harper. 
Payment in copies. 

*The Fiddlehead, 495 Regent St., Fredericton, 
N. B., Canada. Good poetry of any school, including 
light verse. Reviews of books of poetry. Fred Cogswell. 
Payment in copies. 

Flame, Alpine, Texas. (Q-75) The best in free verse 
and traditional verse of high quality. Prefers poetry 
“subtle but not obscure, dynamic and strong rather 
than sentimentalized but not afraid of sincere emo- 
tion or controversial subject matter.’’ Maximum 24 
lines. Lilith Lorraine. $2 a poem. Pub. Prizes. 

Four Quarters, La Salle College, Olney Ave. at 
20th St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. (Q-50) Poems from 8 
lines to several stanzas. More experimental than con- 
servative. Brother G. Francis. F. S. C. No payment. 

*The Georgia Review, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. Poetry of any type, including light verse. 
Under 25 lines preferred. William Wallace Davidson. 
About 25c aline. Pub. 

Golden Atom, 187 N. Union St., Rochester 5, 
N. Y. (A-$1) Lyric fantasy or human interest to 16 
lines. Larry Farsace. 25¢ a line. Acc. 

Harlequin, Box 296, Hermosa Beach, Calif. (Irreg.- 
$1) Experimental work preferred. Translations from 
Oriental poetry, any period. Articles on the fine arts. 
Barbara Fry. Payment in copies. 

Hearse, 3118 K St., Eureka, Calif. (Q-50) ‘An 
irreverent quarterly, carrying poetry, prose, art work, 
and incidental cadaver to the Great Cemetery of the 
American Inteilect.’’ Guality work only—not for be- 
ginners. E. V. Griffith. Payment in contributors’ 
copies. 

The Hoosier Challenger, P. O. Box 24, Deer Park, 
Cincinnati 36, Ohio. (M-40) Considerable poetry of 
original slant. Claire Emerson. No payment. Prizes. 

The Hudson Review, 65 E. 55th St., New York 22. 
(Q) Poetry of high quality. Articles on poetry. Fred- 
erick Morgan, Joseph Bennett, William Arrowsmith. 
Poetry 65c a line, prose 2c a ‘word. Pub. 

The Humanist, Yellow Springs, Ohio. (Bi-M-40) 
Poetry 4-50 lines, various types. Should fit into the 
humanist philosophy, which is ethical, non-super- 
natural, accepts the knowledge and methods of sci- 
ence, and emphasizes the worth of the individual. 
John Holmes, Poetry Editor. Pub. 

The Husk, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, lowa. 
Some intelligible poetry; some unintelligible. Occa- 
sionally a short article on poetry. Clyde Tull. No pay- 
ment 

*Imagi, 3020 Woodland Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. 
(Irreg.-$1) Mature modern poetry in any style show- 
ing great skill. No length restrictions, but prefers 
under 3 pages. Light verse if first-rate. ‘‘A magazine 
strictly for the poet already writing the real thing.” 
Thomas Cole. No payment. 

Inland, P. O. Box 685, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 
Poetry of high literary merit, any length. Seldom 


Learn To Write Poetry 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


‘Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 


131 West Davis Bivd., Davis Islands Tampo, Fla. 


SONGWRITERS 


Trying to get your songs published? Our members achiev- 
ing success with Guild help. For lyric writers: free 
melodies by composers who share expenses as well as 
profits. Free brochure. 


National Songwriters’ Guild 
15R Raymonde Circle Ormond Beach, Florida 


if 
‘ 
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uses light verse; otherwise no restrictions. John Rack- 
ham. Payment in copies and subscriptions. Annual 
awards. 

“The Joy Bearer, Poynette, Wis. (M-20) Light 
verse and religious verse up to 4 six-line stanzas. 
Florence Schofield. Payment in copies. 

Kaleidograph, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
624 N. Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Tex (Q-50) Poetry of 
practically al types, but preferably under 40 lines. 
“We use very little of the strictly ‘experimental’ 
verse, though we have no actual taboos except that 
we seldom use anything that might be considered 
risqué.’’ Whitney Montgomery and Vaida Stewart 
Montgomery. No payment. Many prizes. 

Kansas Magazine, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kan. (A-$1) Lyrics from 4 lines to very long. 
Sonnets, two or more in a series, but no long se- 
quences. Short narrative verse. No light verse. Re- 
gional preference largely abandoned; serious little 
magazine verse needed. Fred Higginson, Poetry Editor. 
No payment. 

Kast, Club Kast, 5-9-1 Toyotamakita, Nerima-Ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. (Irreg.) An experimental international 
magazine of the arts. Modern poems, including free 
verse, in English or French. Yu Sawa, Editor. No pay- 
ment. 

The Kenyon Review, Box 127; Gambier, Ohio. (Q- 
$1) A definitely literary quarterly. Prospective con- 
tributors should consult the style of verse carried in 
this periodical. John Crowe Ransom. 50c a line. Pub. 

The Knox Poetry Magazine, Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Ill. (Q-50) All types of poetry. Samuel Moon. 
Three complimentary copies. 

*Literary Calendar, 166 Albany Ave., Shreveport 
La. Traditional and free verse. Some short prose 
pieces. Estelle Trust. No payment. 

The Literary Review, Fairleigh Dickinson Univer- 
sity, Teaneck, N. J. (Q) Significant poetry, literary 
criticism, and plays. Clarence R. Decker and Charlies 
Angoff. No payment. 

The London Magazine, 36 Soho Sq., London, W. 1, 
England. (M-35) Good poetry. John Lehmann. Pay- 
ment by arrangement. 

The Lyric, 301 Roanoke St., Christiansburg, Va. 
(Q-50) Prefers rhyme and rhythm. Ruby Altizer 
Roberts. More than $500 yearly in prizes. College 
contest open to undergraduates enrolled in any 
American or Canadian college. 

Mark Twain Journal, Kirkwood, Mo. (Semi-A- 
$1.50) Sonnets, short poems, translations of foreign 
poems. N. Cyril Clemens. Payment usually in sub- 
scription. 

Meanjin: A Quarterly Journal of Literature, Art, 
Discussion, University of Melbourne, Carlton, N. 3, 
Victoria, Australia. (Q-$1.25) Quality poetry. Policy 
experimental, advance guard, non-conformist, C. B. 
Christesen. Payment. Pub. 

Midstream, Quarterly Jewish Review, 250 W. 57th 
St., New York. (Q-75) Significant poetry. Shlomo 
Katz. Payment. Pub. 

New Athenaeum, Lake Como, Fla. (Semi-A) Short 
traditional or free verse poems. Will Tullos. No pay- 
ment. 

New Mexico Quarterly, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. M. A quarterly of general interest 
devoting some attention to Southwestern affairs, but 
not limited to regional considerations. Uses several 
poems in each issue. Emphasis on quality. Roland 
Dickey. $5 a poem. Pub. 

Nimbus/New English Review, 24 Charlotte St., 


*Accepts light verse. 


London, W 1, England. (Q-80) Poetry, creative prose, 
translations, criticism. Payment by arrangement. 

Nomad, Box 626, Culver City, Calif. Contemporary 
quality writing in all styles; interested in experiments 
in form. Anthony Linick and Donald Factor. No pay- 
ment. 

Oak Leaves, 23 Lenox Road, West Seneca 24, 
N. Y. (M-15) Any type of poetry, modern or tradi- 
tional, if of high standard. Emphasizes ‘‘beauty and 
lyrical truth.’’ Eldred F. Oakes. Payment in copies. 

Olivant, 1821 N.W. 185th St., Opa-Locka, Miami, 
Fla. Modern work of serious intent, including longer 
poems, plays. Prefers to publish 5-10 of a poet’s 
shorter poems at once. D. Vincent Smith. Pays at un- 
fixed rates. 

One, 232 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. (M- 
25) Poetry dealing with homosexuality. Don Slater. 
Payment in cash or copies. 

Ore, 73 Coleshill Road, Teddington, Middlesex, 
England. (Irreg.-20) True poetry of any length; ro- 
mantic free verse preferred, but nothing barred. 
Eric Ratcliffe. 

*Outposts, 209 E. Dulwich Grove, Dulwich Village, 
London, S.E. 22, England. (Q-35) All types of poetry 
to 100 lines. Light verse ‘if good enough.’’ Howard 
Sergeant. No payment. 

The Orphic Lute, 123 S. Cedar St., Lamoni, lowa. 
(Bi-M-40) Understandable poems with color and 
beauty; experimental work rarely. Harriet Needham 
and May Elliott. Awards. 

Pacific Explicator, Box 5068, North Long Beach, 
Calif. (3 times a yr.-25) Poems and explications. Ac- 
company MS. with two copies of the explicated poem. 
Edward H. Jones, Jr. Payment varies with quality, 
minimum $2. 

The Paris Review, 401 East 82nd St., New York 28. 
Some poetry of outstanding literary quality. Poetry 
edited by Donald Hall. 35c a line. Pub. 

Partisan Review, 22 E. 17th St., New York 3. 
(Q-$1) Serious verse of literary character—any length. 
40c a line. Pub. 

*Patterns, 118 S. Willard St., Burlington, Vt. (Q- 
75) No restrictions as to content or technique. Gladys 
La Flamme and J. R. Brownfield. No payment. 

Perspective, A Quarterly of Literature and the Arts. 
Washington University P. O., St. Louis 5, Mo. (Q-50) 
Poems of any length. ‘‘The magazine is definitely 
‘highbrow,’ intended only for the kind of reader 
who is familiar, say, with the verse of T. S. Eliot, 
Wallace Stevens, Ezra Pound, etc. We are not in- 
terested in any poetry that might show a likeness to 
that found in the women’s magazines, the newspapers, 
or any of the mass-circulating magazines.’’ Jarvis 
Thurston. No paymeni. 

The Phylon Quarterly, a Review of Race and Cul- 
ture, Atlanta University, Atlanta 14, Ga. Purposive 
verse relating to the dynamics of racial and cultural 
relations. Articles on poetry. No payment. 

*The Poesy Book, 5] Ausdale Ave., Mansfield, 
Ohio. (Q-$1) Exclusively sonnets and lyrics. Very little 
light verse. Helen Loomis Linham. Prizes. 

*Poetry, 1018 N. State St., Chicago 10. (M-50) 
Any type or length of poetry, depending on the qual- 
ity of writing and the abilities of the poet. Henry 
Rago. 50c a line. Pub. Prizes. 

Poetry Digest, P. O. Box 177, Milldale, Conn. (M- 
50) All forms of poetry—highest literary standards 
only. Eager to see work of new poets. Essays under 
2,500 words on the state of poetry today and on 
modern poets. Reports within 3 weeks. John De 
Stefano. No payment. Plans for cash awards to be 
announced. 


POETS: PROSE WRITERS: 


Markets want modern style. | give creative instruction 
in modern technique. Send $1.00 with one poem (20 line 
limit) or 1000 words of prose for —_ plus prospectus: 
An Oblique Approach to Modern hods. 


RUTH AVERITTE, M.A., 2253 Fairmount Ave. 
(Author of 4 books) Fort Worth 10, Texas 


BOOK PRINTING 


A new economical “gang run’’ method now enables us to 
print your books ona aubnceens at lowest possible cost. 
Highest quality. From 250 copies up. Write for free 
catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 


30 W. Washington St., Dept. AJ Chicago 2, Ill. 
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*PS (poems and stories), 2679 S. York St., Denver 

10, Colorado. Any type of poetry that is good; no 
restrictions as to length or subject matter. Alan 
Swallow. No payment. 

Quarterly Review of Literature, Box 287, Bard Col- 
lege, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. No restrictions as 
to type of poetry. Articles or essays on poetry on oc- 
casion. T. Weiss and Reneé Weiss. No payment. 
Prizes. 

Queen’s Quarterly, 136 Union St., Kingston, Ont., 
Canada. (Q-$1) Unsolicited verse. Glen Shortliffe. $3 
a page. Pub. 

Quicksilver, 4429 Foard St., Fort Worth 19, Texas. 
(Q-65) Poems clear in concept and assured in execu- 
tion; emphasis on contemporary themes in contem- 
porary terms. All forms; couplets, quatrains, and other 
short poems always in demand; no light verse. Poetic 
dramas! not exceeding 125 lines or 10 minutes pro- 
duction time. Reviews, including rhymed reviews. 
High critical standards. Grace Ross, Mabel M. Kuy- 
kendalt. Payment in copies. Prizes . 

Schaoner, University of Nebraska, Andrews Hall 
105, Lincoln 8, Nebr. (Q-60) Modern and avant- 
garde poetry of varying lengths. Karl Shapiro. No 
payment. 

*Scimitar and Song, Jonesboro Heights Station, 
RFD 7, Sanford, N. C. (M-35) All types of poetry if 
well written, in good taste, and worth while. Long 
poems strong enough or beautiful enough to justify 
their length. Avoids frustration and futility. Lura 
Thomas McNair. No payment. Prizes. 

Seven, 15 S. Robinson St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(Q-$1) Each issue contains exactly seven poems, one 
reprint, book reviews, brief comments. Short lyrics 
preferred but some longer poems used. Clearly written, 
well projected material, possibly unusual, possibly 
average themes done in an unusual manner. James 
Neill Northe. $2 a poem. 

The Sewanee Review, University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn. (Q-$1) Poetry of high literary quality. 
Monroe K. Spears. 

Shenandoah, The Washington & Lee University 
Review, Box 722, Lexington, Va. (3 times a yr.-75) 
No requirement in poetry other than literary value; 
light verse seldom used. Nominal payment. 

Simdolica, 1234 Francisco St., San Francisco 23, 
Calif. Avant-garde poetry. Articles on poetry in line 
with the advanced policy of the magazine. Ignace 
M. Ingianni. No payment. 

Snowy Egret, Shorter Apts., Rome, Ga. (Semi-A-50) 
Poetry related to natural history; address verse MSS. 
to Richard Ashman, Poetry Editor, Snowy Egret, Box 
12038, New Orleans 24, La. $2 a poem. Pub. 

Sonnet Sequences, 5309 Annapolis Road, Bladens- 
burg, Md. (M-25) Restricted to sonnets done in the 
modern American manner (regular or Italian type). 
Murray L. Marshall. No payment. 

Southwest Review, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas 5, Tex. (Q-75) Serious verse of high quality, 
preferably under 24 lines. Publishes usually 4 or 5 
poems to an issue. ‘“While we by no means insist on 
traditional forms, we do want our poems to be com- 
prehensible to the intelligent general reader. We pre- 
fer poems dealing with human emotions and prob- 
lems rather than straight nature poems. We have a 
special interest in the Southwest, but regional mate- 
rial must be of as high quality as any other.’’ Allen 
Maxwell. $5 a poem. Pub. 


*Accepts light verse. 


*The Sparrow Magazine, P. O. Box 25, Flushing 
52, N. Y. (Semi-A-50) The best poetry obtainable, 
any style. No length restrictions. Felix N. Stefanile. 
Payment in copies. 

Spirit, A Magazine of Poetry, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. (Bi-M-50) No specia Itype—but does 
not publish the incomprehensible or work contradict- 
ing Catholic teaching. Considers MSS. only from 
members of the Catholic Poetry Society of America, 
which is open to all poets irrespective of faith. Free 
criticism of rejected MSS. if requested. John Gilland 
Brunini. 30c a line. Pub. 

*Starlanes: The International Magazine of Science 
Fiction Poetry, 1558 W. Hazelhurst St., Ferndale 20, 
Mich. (Q-60) Weird, fantasy, futuristic, science fic- 
tion poetry, preferably rhymed, not beyond 32 lines. 
Science fiction limericks and futuristic humor espe- 
cially welcome. Orma McCormick. No payment. 
Prizes. 

*The University of Kansas City Review, 5100 
Rockhill Road, Kansas City 10, Mo. (Q-$1) Any type, 
any length up to 400 lines. Alexander Cappon. No 
payment. 

*Venture, P. O. Box 228, New York 11. All types 
of poetry in line with the magazine’s purpose to ‘‘en- 
courage new and vital writing in the humane tradition 
of Twain, Whitman, Norris, and Dreiser.’’ Joseph J. 
Friedman. $2.50-$7.50 a poem. Acc. 

*The Villager, 135 Midland Ave., Bronxville 8, N. 
Y. (M-35) Light, seasonal short poems. Mrs. Raymond 
K. Howe, Editor; Gaile Guggenbuhl, Poetry Editor. No 
payment. 

The Virginia Quarterly Review, | West Range, 
Charlottesville, Va. (Q-$1) Any type as long as it is 
really good poetry. Publishes poems from a few lines 
to several pages in length. Charlotte Kohler. 50c a 
line. Pub. 

*Wanderlust, 729 Thirba St., Metairie, La. (Q-40) 
Emphasizes geographic areas and ‘man in search of 
himself.’’ Poetry traditional, free verse or rhymed. 
Occasional light verse. Especially needs couplets and 
quatrains, serious or light. A. Karl Austin. Payment 
in copies. Book and cash awards. 

*The Western Humanities Review, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. (Q-75) Primarily an ac- 
ademic journal interested in providing a common 
reader in the humanities, art, literature, history, 
philosophy, religion. Poems preferably 25 lines or 
under. No coterie poetry. Occasionally publishes light 
verse. William Mulder. Payment in offprints. 

*The Western Review, State University of lowa, 
lowa City, lowa. (Q-75) Poetry of superior quality; no 
limitation as to type or length. Interested in work by 
new writers. Seldom uses light verse; no objection to 
considering it. Usually $6 a poem. Pub. 

*Wings: A Quarterly of Verse, P. O. Box 332, 
Mill Valley, Calif. (Q-35) ‘“We publish the best lyrics, 
sonnets, quatrains, and short narratives we can ob- 
tain, but the work must show competence of tech- 
nical handling. Freakish or eccentric material not 
welcome.”’ Light verse is used rarely. Book reviews— 
query about these. Stanton A. Coblentz. No payment. 
Prizes. 

The Wisconsin Poetry Magazine, 1764 N. 83rd 
St., Wauwatosa 13, Wis. Poems in accord with the 
magazine’s motto: ‘Sanity, Clarity, Decency.’’ Son- 
net length preferred. Clara Catherine Prince. No 
payment. Prizes. 

The Yale Review, 28 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven, 
Con. (Q-$1) Quality verse. J. E. Palmer. Pub. 


SELL YOUR SHORT -SHORTS 


$50, $75, $300, $500, $850 are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. 


TO THE BEST MARKETS 


There are over 200 


markets buying actively the short-short type fiction. Our agency has sold short-shorts from $75 to $850 


apiece. New writers who never sold before are constantly selling to these markets. 


If you have written 


short-shorts which you think should sell, by all means let me try them for you in the current popular markets. 


Reading and handling fee: $3 per short-short. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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ADEAS... 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c 
a word, first insertion, 8c a word, subsequent consecu- 
tive insertions of the Adea without change; no agency 
commission allowed. A checking copy of the maga- 
zine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must reach us 
by the 28th of the second month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display adver- 
tising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


DON’T MISTAKE IT! RHYTHM IN WRITING has won wide 
recognition. $1.00—Risser—30 W. Bayaud—Denver, Colo. 


LOVE OR ACTION wey. plot outlines with surprise endings. 
= $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, 1821 Clay St., ee: 
loseph, Mo. 


NEW AND USED BOOKS. List 10c. Book Trader, Box 495A, 
Fairmont, N. C. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS poate, sold and 
a amy ed. List 10c. SMITH’S, 124 Marlborough Rd., 
lem, Mass. 


MILLIONS CHARACTERS AND PLOTS at your fingertips. 
Characterization Kit contains nearly 3000 traits, 10 charts, 
wheel, emotions list, ete. Create realistic characters that 
sell today’s stories. Complete Kit $2. Also Plot Kit $2. Both 
Kits $3. Write for more information. Blois, Box 273-A, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every writing problem 
ba — and illustrated. $1.00. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


“THE WRITER, HIS PUBLIC AND THE PUBLISHERS” by Jack 
been ge oo $1 Postpaid. Jones, 4331 Talofa, No. Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS located. Northe, 15 South Robinson, 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 


CLIPPINGS. Large accumulation. State subjects, enclosin 
$1.00 each. R ha inal rates. G. Jay, 674 Ba 
liol St., Toronto, Canada. 


MARKETS 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon markets, tips, hints, cartoon and ga 
writing lessons and cartoon news. Send for free detai 
Information Guide, 2776 California Court, Lincoln, Nebr. 


NEW WRITERS—GET CHECKS instead of rejection slips. 
Write for trade journals (busi publications). Promising 
opportunity for intelligent new writers. Particulars free. 
—" Publications, 216-J West Jackson, Chicago 6, 

inois. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL—home, sparetime. Famous book 
tells how. Free inf ti Hunholz, 902-A Eighth, 
Wamego, Kansas. 


INFORMATION—How to stort your own weekly newepenes 


without one cent capital. No catch! Guaranteed. 
$1.00. B. Young, 1628 Fairview, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


SERVICES 
YOUR STORIES adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
Page 17. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul's Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 

PICTURES and/or related research Circa 1850-1900 quickly 
available. Earlier periods approximately 30 days. Pic- 
search, Box 878, San Carlos, California. 

TYPEWRITER RIBBONS — New. Two for $1.25 ag os 
eng red and black. Specify typewriter. Sulcer, 
cer, 


PERSONALS 


SCIENCE FICTION WRITERS’ CORRESPONDENCE CLUB has 
opening for 2 more bers. Criticism, discussion. Tyros 
welcome if presently writing sf. Write SFWCC, 4553 S.E. 

Malden Drive, Portland 6, Oregon. 
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BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my subscription: 


sae $3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 
crested $2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 
50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25¢ each) 


City & State ____ 


ACCURATE MARKET 
LISTS 


The manuscript market lists published in AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST are recognized as tops in accuracy 
and reliability. 

Special. market lists are contained in the following 
issues: 

Short-Short Stories. May, 1958 

Travel. Farm Magazines. June, 1958 

Book Publishers. August, 1958 

Specialized Magazines. September, 1958 

Little — Religious Magazines. October, 


Syndicates. Plays. Greeting cards. November, 1958 

Business (Trade) Magazines. Company Publications. 
December, 1958 

Handy Market List. January, 1959 

Juvenile Magazines. February, 1959 


Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


SOCIAL 


» Correspondence Club 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
lane to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
d compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service... 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


AN 
31 


Coming to 
New York? 
Drop in 
for a chat 
about your 
book. 


VANTAGE POINTS 


Published by 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


Branch Offices: 


Washington, D. C. and Hollywood, California 


Our contracts 


provide for 


Advertising 
and 
Promotion 
of your 
book. 


Vol. 59, No. 3 


March, 1959 


Where Are Vantage Books 
Being Reviewed These Days? 


Hardly a week goes by but some 
well-known paper or periodical is giv- 
ing space to a new or recent Vantage 
book. For example .. . 

Fighting Firsts by W. Ray Loomis was 
favorably reviewed in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. . . . Success in Piano Teach- 
ing by Julia Broughton and Peter Circus 
Clown by Janey Warner Brown (age 4) 
were reviewed by the Christian Science 
Monitor. . . . Dr. Frances L. Ilgy and 
Dr. Louise Bates Ames of the Gesell 
Institute wrote special syndicated arti- 
cles about The Adolescent Voice by Hel- 
en Steen Huls and Asian Women and 
Eros by Millicent Pommerenke. . . . 

Maria Metlova’s Black Bread and 
Caviar was reviewed in the Los Angeles 
Examiner, and in the L.A. Herald Ex- 
press. . . . Fun With Chinese Recipes 
was written up in the Chicago Sun- 
Times. . . . Joan Rodbro’s What’s Wrong 
With Women was given favorable atten- 
tion by the Chicago American . . . Polly 
Wayne Kittelle’s Voyage to the Unknown 
was reviewed by Grit, the Washington 
Post and others. . . . These are just a 
few recent instances from our files indi- 
cating that Vantage books get attention 
from some of the nation’s leading review 
media. 


| RANDOM NOTES 


Part of Walt Hiley’s —_ Jockey Gags 


being condensed for ugh agazine 
. Robert Burros (Theocracy and 
Education) 


appeared on “Long John” 
Nebel’s show, WOR, N.Y. . . . Wm. 
Rochelle (Zareeba Purpose) interviewed 
on WAGA-TV, Atlanta, Georgia 
full-page ad in Catholic Merchandiser 
to feature latest Vantage Catholic titles 
- +. That Man Lafayette adopted by 
the Reading Circle of the Colorado Edu- 
cation Assn. for 1959 . . . Grade Teacher 
reprints The Pioneers’ Thanksgiving 
from Willys Peck Kent’s Book of 
Descants . . . Heredity and Your Life 
by Dr. A. M. Winchester, adopted by 
Prof. W. G. Heim for his Adult Educa- 
tion Course, Spring, 1959, at Wayne Uni- 
versity American Meteorological 
Society includes Professor Abbe and the 
Isobars, by Dr. Truman Abbe, in its 
Selective Bibliography ... U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission issues Catalog in- 
cluding two Vantage titles which were 
displayed at the -S. Technical Infor- 
mation Center Exhibit held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in September, 1958. Would 
you like your book to be handled by the 
same staff that has these and other ac- 
complishments to its credit? Take the 
first step by filling in and mailing the 
coupon at the right. 


Authors Praise Vantage’s Service; 
Here Are Some Recent Comments 


| Plan NOW for 1959 


Christmas Publication 


Yes, now is the time to think of 
Christmas, if you have a manuscript 
ready for publication. Don’t wait 
until the last month or two and ex- 
pect to have your book on the mar- 
ket, ready for the gift-giving season 
It takes time and care to produce a 
beautiful book, and to lay plans for 
promotion, publicity and_ distribu- 
tion. So get an early start toward 
Christmas publication by sending the 
coupon below for our free brochure. 
If you prefer, send your manuscript 
to: Helen Winner, Editorial Direc- 
tor, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1, 


L. Wolfe Gilbert on Peter 
Lind Hayes Radio Show; 
Como Show in Offing 


One of America’s greatest song writers, 
Vantage author, L. Wolfe Gilbert, re- 
cently was a guest star on Peter Lind 
Hayes’ radio show over WMGM, New 
York. “Wolfie,” as Mr. Gilbert is better 
known, is also scheduled to appear on 
the Perry Como TV show over WNBC- 
TV. Author of such perennial hits as 
Waiting for the Robert E. Lee, Ramona, 
O, Katarina, The Peanut Vendor, and 
many others, Gilbert usually talks about 
his life and his autobiography, Without 
Rhyme or Reason, published by Vantage. 
The book has an Introduction by Jimmy 
Durante. 


“IT am thankful for the 
way all details have been 
taken care of. It will be 
a pleasure to recommend 
Vantage highly to anyone 
seeking a publisher . . .” 
Martha Dreisbach. 


Dreisbach 


“You have produced a 
beautiful and perfect 
book, and I wish to 

convey my appreciation 
and gratitude.” Mort M. 

Munger Munger. 

“T want to repeat my 
wholehearted appreciation 
of the job done for me 
. . you have faithfully 
lived up to every clause 
in our contract.’ Robert 
W. Osmond. 

“I have enjoyed working with you on 
my two books and am more than satis- 
fied with the excellent job of printing 
and your cooperation throughout.” John 
Dallavaux. 


“I feel I can never repay 
Press for publishing my “ge 
am grateful to each member of the 
company who helped.” Juna C. Elef- 
siades. 


These are just a few of the many fine 
letters we have received from authors 
who have placed their confidence in 
Vantage Press. Why not send us your 
manuscript, too? We shall be glad 
to send you an Editorial and Sales Re- 
port promptly. There is no charge or 
obligation for this service. If you prefer, 
mail the coupon below for our free, 40- 
page booklet, just off the press. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


New York, N. Y. @ Washington, D.C. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Osmond 


Vantage 
I 


| Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon! | 


(Mail to office nearest you) 
Vontage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. | 


In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


Please send me, free, your new 40-page illustrated 
booklet explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


| | 


